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I HAVE encleavovired to make this edi-» 
tion sometliing more full and satisfactory 
than the first. I have sought with the 
utmost care, and read with equal atten- 
tion, every thing which has appeared in 
public against my opinions ; I have taken 
advantage of the candid liberty of my 
friends ; and if by these means I have 
been better enabled to discover tlie imper- 
fections of the work, the indulgence it has 
received, imperfect as it was, furnished 
me with a new motive to spare no reasona- 
able pains for its improvement. Though 
I hav^ not found sufficient reason, or what5 
appeared to me sufficient, for making 
any material change in my theory, I have 
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found necessary in many places to ex- 
plain, illustrate, and enforce it. I hate 
prefixed an introductory discourse con- 
fceming Taste: it is a matter curious in 
itstelf ; and it leads naturally enough to 
the principal enquiry. This, with the 
other explanations, has made the work 
considerably larger ; and by, encreasing 
its bulk has, I am afraid, added to its 
faults ; so that, notwithstanding all my 
attention, it may stand in need of a yet 
greater share of indulgence than it re^ 
quired at its first appearance. 

They who are accustomed to studies of 
this nature will expect, and they will 
allow too, for many faults. They know 
that many of the objects of our enquiry 
are in themselves obscure and intricate ; 
and that many others have been Ten- 
ded so by affected refinements or false 
learning ; they know that there are many 
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^impediments in the subject, in the preju- 
^Slipes 6f others, and even in our ovra, that 
r^der it a matter of no small difficulty to 
shew in a clear light the genuine face of 
nature. They know that whilk the mindr ' 
is intent on the general scheme of things, 
some particular parts must be neglected ; 
that we must often submit the style to the 
matter, and frequently give up the praise 
of elegance, satisfied with being cledT. 


The characters of nature are legible, it 
is true ; but they are not plain enough to 
enable those who run, to read them. We 
il^st make use of a cautious, I had al- 
most said, a timorous method of proceed- 
ing. We must not attempt to fly, when 
we can scarcely pretend to creep. In 
considering any complex matter, we ought 
to examine every distinct ingredient in 
the cbmposition, one by one ; apd reduce 
every thing to the utmost simplicity ; 
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since the condition of our nature biods us 
to a strict law and very narrow iiinits 
We ouffht afterwards to re-examine Uie 
principles by the effect of the composition, 
*^8 well as the composition by that of the 
principles. We ought to compare our 
subject with things of a similar nature, 
and even with thing’s of a contrary na- 
ture; for discoveries may be and often 
are made by the contrast, which would 
escape us on the single view. The greater 
the number of the comparisons we make, 

the more general and the more certain 

• 

our knowledge is like to prove, as built 
upon a more extensive and perfect indiHp 
tion. 

If an enquiry thus carefully conducted, 
should fail at last of discovering the truth, 
it may answer an end perhaps as useful, 
in discovering to us the weakness of our 
own undei^SUnding. If it does not make 
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US knowing, it may make "us modest. If 
S^doeS not preserve us from error, it may 
al^-least from the spirit of error ; and may 
make us cautious of pronouncing with 
positiveness or with haste, when so much 
labour may end in so much uncertainty. 

I could wish that in examining this 
theory, the* same method were pursued 
which I endeavoured to observe in form- 
ing it. The objections, in my opinion, 
ought to be proposed, either to the several 
principles as they are distinctly consi-* 
dered, or to the justness of the conclusion 
which is drawn from them. But it is 
common to pass over both the premises 
and conclusion in silence, and to produce 
as an objection, some poetical passage 
which does not seem easily accounted for 
upon the principles I endeavour to es- 
tablish. This manner of proceeding I 
should tliink very improper. The task 
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would be infinite, if we could establish no 
principle until we had previously wr.- 
ravelled the complex texture of 'every 
image or description to be found in poets 
and orators. And though we should 
never be able to reconcile the effect of 
such images to our principles, this can 
never overturn the theory itself, whilst it 
is founded on certain- and indisputable 
facts. A theory founded on experiment, 
and not assumed, is always good for so 
much as it explains. Our inability to 
push it indefinitely is no argument at all 
against it. This inability may be owing 
to our ignorance of some necessary me- 
diums; to a want of proper application ; 
to. many other causes besides a defect in 
the principles we employ. In reality, the 
subject requires a much closer attention, 
than we dare claim from our manner of 
treating it. 
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If it should not appear on the face of 
the work, I must caution the reader 
agaihst ima^ning that I intended a full 
dissertation on the Sublime and Beautiful. 
My enquiry went no farther than to the 
origin of these ideas. If the qualities 
which I have ranged under the head of 
the Sublime be all found consistent with 
each other, and all ’ different from those 
which I place under the head of Beauty; 
and if those which compose the class of 
the BeautiM have the same consistency 
with themselves, and the same opposition- 
to those which are classed under the de- 
nomination of Sublime ; I am in little 
pain whether any body chooses to follow 
the name I give them or not, provided he 
allows tliat what I dispose under different 
heads are in reality different things in 
nature. The use I make of the words 
may b*e blamed, as too confined or too ex- 
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tended ; my meaning cannot well be mis- 
understood. 

To conclude; whatever progress may 
be mnde towards the discovery of truth in 
this matter, I do not repent the pains I 
have taken in it. The use of such enqui- 
ries may be very considerable. Whatever 
turns the soul inwafd 'on its’elf, tends to 
concenter its forces, and to fit it for greater 
and stronger flights of science. By look- 
ing into physical causes, our minds are 
• opened and enlarged ; and in this pursuit, 
whether we take or whether we lose our 
game, the chace is certainly of service. 
Cicero, true as he was to the Academic 
philosophy, and consequently led to re- 
ject the certainty of physical, as of every 
other kind of knowledge, yet freely con- 
fesses its great importance to the human 
understanding ; " Est animorum ihgenio' 
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“ rumque nostrorum naturale qmddam 
“^uast pabulum consideratio ctmttmplor 
“ tioqme natures” If we can direct the 
lights we. derive from such exalted speeti- 
lations, upon the humbler field of the 
imagination, whilst we investigate the 
springs, and trace the courses of our pas- 
sions, we may not; only communicate to 
the taste a sbrt of. philosophical solidity, 
but we may reflect back on the severer 
sciences some of the graces and elegancies 
of taste, without which the greatest pro- 
ficiency in those sciences will always have 
the appearance of something illiberal. 
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On a superficial view, we may seem 
to differ very widely from each, iother 
in our reasonings, and no less in our 
pleasures: but notwithstanding this dif- 
ference, which I think to he rather appa- 
rent than real, it is probable that the 
standard both of reason and taste is the 
same in. all fiuman creatures. For if 
there were not some principles of judg* 
ment as well as of sentiment common to 
all mankind, no hold could possibly b# 
taken either on their reason or tlieir .pas- 
sions, sufficient to maintain the ordinary 
correspondence of life. It appears indeed 
to be generally acknowledged, that With 
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regard to truth and falsehood there is some- 
thii^ ,^ed. We find people in their dis- 
putes continually appealing to certain tests 
and standards, which are allowed on all 
sides, and are supposed to be established 
in our common nature. But there is not 
the same obvious concurrence in any uni- 
form or settled principles which relate to 
taste. It is even commonly supposed that 
this delicate and aerial faculty, which 
seems too volatile to endure even the 
chains of a definition, cannot be properly 
tried by any test, nor regulated by any ^ 
standard. There is so continual a ca|l 
for the exercise of the reasoning facult^ 
and it is so much strengthened by per^^ 
petual contention, that certain maxims 
of right reason seem to be tacitly settled 
amongst the most ignorant. The learned 
have improved on this rude science, and 
reduced those maxims into a system. If 
taste has not been so happily cultivated,, it 
was not that the sul^ect was^ but 

tbaltihe labourers were few or,^^igent ; 
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ibr to say the truth, there are not the s$me 
interesting rtiotives to impel us to fixsthe 
one, wliich urge us to ascertain the other. 
And after all, if men differ in their opinion 
concerning such matters, their difference 
is not attended with the same important 
consequences; else I make no doubt but 
that the logic of taste, if I may be allowed 
the expression, might very possibly be as 
well digested, and we might come to dis- 
cuss matters of this nature with as much 
certainty, as those which seem more im- 
mediately within the province of mere 
reason. And indeed it is very necessary, at 
the entrance into such an enqmry as our 
present, to make this point as clear as 
possible; for if taste has no fixed princi- 
ples, if the imagination is not affected 
according to some invariable and certain 
laws, our labour is like to be employed to 
very little purpose ; as it must be judged 
an useless, if^^not an absurd undertaking, 
to lay d6vm rules for caprice, and to set 
dp fot a legislator of whims and fa^iSies. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The teriri taste, like all other fi^rativ* 
terms, is not extremely accurate; the thing 
which we understand by it, is far Yrom a 
simple arid determinate idea in the minds 
of most men, and it is therefore liable to 
uncertainty and confiision. I have no great 
opinion of a definition, the celebrated re- 
medy for the cure of this disorder. For 
when we define, we. seem' in danger of 
circumscribing nature within the boimds 
of our own notions, which we often take 
up by hazard, or embrace on trust, or form 
out of a limited and partial consideration 
of the object before us, iristead of extend- 
ing our ideas to take in all that nature 
comprehends, according to her manner of 
combining. We are limited in our en- 
quiry by the strict laws to which we have 
submitted at our setting out. 

Circa vilem paiulumque morabimur orhem^ 

Unde pudor proferrepedem vetat aut opevis lex* 

A definition may be very exact, and yet 
go%ut a very little way towards inf<4ming 
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us of the nature of the thing defined ; but 
let the* virtue of a definition be w)iat it 
will, id the order of things it seems rather 
to follow than to precede our enquiry, of 
which it ought to be considered as the 
result. It must be acknowledged that the 
methods of disquisition and teaching may 
be sometimes diflerent, and on very good 
reason undoubtedly ; but for my part, I am 
convinced that the method of teaching 
which approaches most nearly to the me- 
thod of investigation, is incomparably the 
best ; since, not content with serving up 
a few barren and lifeless truths, it leads to 
the stock on which they grew; it tends 
to set the reader himself in the track of 
invention, and to direct him into those 
paths in which the author has made his 
own discoveries, if he should be so haj^y 
as to have made any that are valuable. 

But to cut off all pretence for cavilling, 
I mean by the word taste no more than 
that faculty pr those faculties of the noind 
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which are affected with, or which form a 
jwlgment of, the works of imagination 
and the elegant arts. This is, I thiDk, the 
most general idea of that word, and what 
is the least connected with any particular 
Iheoiy. And iny point in this enquiry is, 
to find whether there are; any principles, 
on whicli the imagination is afiected, so 
common to all, so grounded and certain, 
as to supply the means of reasoning satis- 
factorily about them. And such principles 
of taste I fancy there are ; however para- 
doxical it may seem to those, who on a 
superficial view imagine, tliat there is so 
great a diversity of tastes, both in kind 
and degree, tliat nothing can be more in- 
determinate. 

All the natural powers in man, which 
I know; that are conversant about exter- 
nal objects, are the senses; the imagina- 
tion ; and the judgment. And first with 
regard tOf the sehses. We do and we 
inus|^ supi»3fee» that as the confonnatigiPr of 
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their curgans are nearly or altogether the 
same in all men, so the manner of per- 
ceivirl^ external objects is in all men the 
same, or with little difference. We are 
satisfied that what appears to be light to 
one eye, appears light to another; that 
what seems sweet to one palate, is sweet 
to another ; that what is dark and bitter 

to this man. is likewise dark and bitter 

^ . • 

to that; and we conclude in the same 
manner of great and little, bard and soft, 
hot and cold, rough and smooth ; and 
indeed of all the natural qualities and af- 
fections of bodies. If we suffer ourselves • 
to imagine, that their senses present to 
different men different images of things, 
tliis sceptical proceeding will make every 
sort of reasoning, on every subject, vain and 
frivolous; even that sceptical reasoning 
itself, which had persuaded us to entertain 
a doubt concerning the agreqihent of 
our perceptions. But as there will be 
little doubt that bodiira present similar 
images to whole species^ it must ne- 
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cessarily be allowed, that the pleasures and 
the pains which every object excites in 
one man, it must raise in all mahkind, 
whilst it operates naturally^ simply, and 
by its proper powers only ; for if we deny 
this, we must iina^he that the same cause 
operating in the same manner, and on 
subjects of the same kind, will produce 
different effects, which would be highly 
absurd. Let us first consider this point in 
the sense of taste, and tiie rather as the 
faculty in question has taken its name 
from that sense. All men are agreed to 
call vinegar sour, honey sweet, and aloes 
bitter ; and as they are all agreed in find- 
ing these qualities in those objects, they 
do not in the least differ concerning thefr 
effects with regard to pleasure and pain. 
They all concur in calling sweetness 
pleasant, and sourness and bitterness un- 
pleasant. Here there is no diversity in 
tlieir sentiments; and that there is not,i^- 
fl^ars . fully from the consent of all men in 
t£e melaptiors. which are tak^ froa^e 
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sense of taste. A sour temper, bitter ex- 
pressions, bitter curses, a bitter fate, are 
terms Veil and strongly understood by all. 
And we are altogether as well understood 
when we say, a sweet disposition, a sweet 
person, a sweet condition, and the like. It 
is confessed^ that custom, and some other 
causes, have made many deviations from 
the natural pleasures, or pains which be- 
long to these several tastes ; but then 
the power of distinguishing between the 
natural and the acquired relish remains to 
the very last. A man frequently comes 
to prefer the taste of tobacco to that of • 
sugar, and the flavour of vinegar to that 
of milk ; but this makes no conflision in 
tastes, whilst he is sensible that the to- 
bacco and vinegar are not sweet, and 
whilst he knows that habit alone has re- 
conciled his palate to tliese alien pleasures. 
Even with such a person we may speak, 
and with sufficient precision, concerning 
tastes. But should any man be found 
who declares, that to him tobacco has a 
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taste like sugar, and that he cannot dis* 
tinguish between milk and vinegW ; or 
that tobacco and vinegar are sweet, milk 
bitter, and sugar sour ; we immediately 
conclude that the organs of this man are 
out of order, and that his palate is utterly 
vitiated. We are as far from conferring 
with such a person upon tastes, as from 
reasoning concerning the relations of quan- 
tity with one who should deny that all the 
parts together were equal to the whote 
We do not call a man of this kind wrong 
in his notions, but absolutely mad. Ex^ 
ceptions of this sort, in either way, do 
not at all impeach our general rule, nor 
make us conclude that men have various 
principles concerning the relations of 
quantity, or the taste of things. So that 
when it is said, taste cannot be disputed^ 
it can only mean, that no one can stricdy 
answer what pleasure or pain some par* 
ticular man may find from the taste of 
aojxie particular thing. This indeed 

be disputed ; but we may dilute. 
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and with sufficmt cleameaB too, cofii> 
eerning the tilings which are naturally 
pleasihg or disagreeable to the sense. But 
when we talk of any peculiaf or ao 
quired relish, then we must know the 
habits, the prejudices, or the distempers, 
of tliis particular man, and we must draw 
our conclusion from those. 

This agreement of mankind is not 
confined to the taste solely. The prin- 
ciple of pleasure derived from sight is 
the same in all. Light is more pleasing 
than darkness. Summer, when the earth 
is clad in green, when tlie heavens 
are serene and bright, is more agi'ee- 
afile than winter, when every thing 
makes a diflferent appearance. I never 
remember tliat any thing beautiful, whe- 
ther a man, a beast, a bird, or a plant, 
was ever shewn, though it were to an 
hundred people, that they did not all 
immediately agree that it was beautiful, 
though some might have thought that it 
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fell short of their expectation, or that 
other things were still finer. I believe 
no man thinks a goose to be more ^beau- 
tifiil thai^a swan, or imagines that what 
they call aFriezland hen excels a peacock. 
It must be observed too, that the pleasures 
of the sight are not near so complicated, 
and confused, and altered by unnatural 
habits and associatio^iS; as the pleasures of 
the taste are; because the pleasures of J^e 
sight more commonly acquiesce in 
selves ; and are not so often altered 
considerations which are independent 
the sight itself. But things do not sporil 
taileoiisly present themselves to the palate 
as they do to the sight; they are generally 
applied to it, either as food or as medicine^ 
and from the qualities which they possess 
for nutritive or medicinal purposes, they 
often form the palate by degrees, and by 
force of these associations. Thus opium 
is pleasing to Turks, on account of the 
Agreeable delirium it produces. Tobacco 
is till delight of Dutchmen, as it diftuses 
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a torpor and pleasing stupefaction. Fre- 
mente^ spirits please our common people, 
becai/se they banish care, and all consi- 
deration of future or present AH 

of these would lie absolutely neglected if 
their properties had originally gone no 
further than the taste ; but all these, 
togetlier with tea and coffee, and some 
other things, have passed from tlie apo- 
tliecary’s shop to our tables, and were 
taken for health long before tliey were 
thought of for pleasure. The effect of 
the drug has made us use it frequently ; 
and frequent use, combined with the - 
agreeable effect, has made the taste itself 
at last agreeable. But this does not in the 
least perplex our reasoning; because we 
distinguish to the last the acquired fVom 
the natural relish. In describing the taste 
of an unknown fruit, you ^'^oraa scarcely 
say, that it had a sweet and pliant Har . 
vour like tobacco, opium, or garlic; al- 
though you spoke to those who were in the 
constant use of these drugs, smd hadjgipat 
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pleasure in them. There is in all men a 
Sufficient remembrance of the ori^nal na* 
tural causes of pleasure, to enable them to 
bring all things offered to their senses to 
tiiat standard, and to regulate their feel- 
ings and opinions by it. Suppose one who 
had so vitiated his palate as to take more 
pleasure in the taste of opium than in that 
of butter or honey, to be pre^nted with a 
bolus of squills; there is hardly any doubt 
but that he would prefer the butter or 
honey to this nauseous morsel, or to any 
other bitter drug to which he had not been 
aioeustomed ; which proves that his palate 
was naturally like that of other men in all 
things, that it is still like the palate of 
other men in many things, and only vi1?> 
ated in some particular points. For in 
judging oljj|uiy new thing, even of a tasH( 
similar to mat which he has been 
by habit % like, he finds his palate affi^lil 
itt the natural manner, and on the comli^ 
poffuciples. Thus the pleasure of ^ this 
of ffie sight, and even of thpta^. 
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lhat ttiost ambiguous of the senses is the 
same ih all, high and low, learned and 
unlemfied. 

Besides the ideas, with their annexed 
pains and pleasures, which are presented 
by the senses ; the mind of man possesses 
a sort of creative power of its own ; either 
in representing at pleasure the images of 
things in the order and manner in which 
they were received by the senses, or in com- 
bining those images in a new manner, 
and according to a different order. This 
power is called imagination ; and to thfe 
belongs whatever is called wit, fancy, in- 
vention, and the like. But it must be 
o^erved, that the power of the ima^na- 
tion is incapable of producing any thing 
absolutely new; it can only vary the dis- 
position of those ideas which it Has re- 
ceived from the senses. Now, the ima- 
gination is the most extensive province 
of pleasure and pain, as it is the jngion of 
our fears and our hopes, and bf all our 
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passions that are connected with them; 
and whatever is calculated to afmct the 
imagination with these commanding' ideas, 
by force of any original natural impres- 
sion, must have the same power pretty 
equally over all men. For since the ima- 
gination is only the representation of the 
senses, it can only be pleased or displeased 
with the images from the i^me principle 
on which the sense is pleased or displeased 
with the realities ; and consequently there 
must be just as close an agreement in the 
imaginations as in the senses of men. A 
little attention will convince us that this 
must of necessity be the case. 

But in the imagination, besides the 
pain or pleasure arising from the proper- 
ties of tlie natural object, a pleasure is 
perceived from the resemblance, which 
the imitation has to the original ; the ima- 
gination, I conceive, can have no pleasure 
but what results from one or other of 
these causes. And these causes operate 
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preWy upon all men, because 

they opitate by principles in nature, and 
which *are not derived from any particu- 
lar habits or advanta^^es. Mr. Locke 
very justly and finely observes of wit, that 
it is chiefly conversant in ti’acing resem- 
blances: he remarks at the same time, 
that the business of judgment is rather 
in finding differences.^ It may perhaps 
appear, on this supposition, that there is no 
material distinction between the wit and 
the judgment, as they both seem to result 
from different operations of the same fa- 
cvity of comparing. But in reality, whe- 
ther they are or are not dependent on the 
ss^e power of the mind, they differ so 
vej^ materially in many respects, that a 
perfect union of wit and judgment is one • 
of the rarest things in the world. When 
two distinct objects are unlike to each 
other, it is only what we expect ; things 
are in their common way ; and therefore 
they make no impression on the imagine- 
c 
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tion : but when two distinct objects have 
a resemblance, we are struck, wfe attend 
to them, and we are pleased. The blind of 
man has naturally a far greater alacrity 
and satisfaction in tracing resemblances 
than in searching for differences : because 
by making resemblances we produce new 
images ; we unite, we create, we enlarge 
our stock: but in making distinctions we 
offer no food at all to the imagination ; 
the task itself is more severe and irksome, 
and what pleasure we derive from it is 
something of a negative and indirect na- 
ture. A piece of news is told me in the 
morning; this, merely as a piece of news, 
as a fact added to my stock, gives me some 
pleasure. In the evening' I find there 
• was nothing in it. What do I gain by 
this, but the dissatisfaction to find that 
Iliad been imposed upon? Hence it is 
that men are much more naturally inclined 
^^to belief than to incredulity. And it is 
upon this principle, that the most igno|imt 
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and barbarous nations have frequently 
excelled in similitudes, comparisons, me- 
taphors, and allegories, who have been 
weak and backward in distinguishing and 
sorting their ideas. And it is for a reason 
of this kind, that Homer and the oriental 
writers, though very fond of similitudes, 
and though they often strike out such as 
are truly admirable, . they seldom take 
care to have them exact ; that is, they 
are taken with the general resemblance, 
they paint it strongly, and they take no 
notice of the diflerence which may be 
found between the things compared. 

Now, as the pleasure of resemblance is 
that which principally flatters the imagir 
natioa, all men are nearly equal in this 
point, as far as their knowledge of the 
things represented or compared extends. 
The principle of this knowledge is very 
much accidental, as it depends upon ex- 
perience and observation, and not on the 
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strength or weakness of any natural Acui- 
ty ; and it is from this difference hi know- 
ledge, that what we commonly, ''tliough 
with no great exactness, call a difference in 
taste proceeds. A man to whom sculpture 
is new, sees a barber’s block, or some ordi- 
nary piece of statuary ; he is immediately 
struck and pleased, because he sees some- 
thing like an human figure ; and, entirely 
taken up with this likeness, he does not 
at all attend to its defects. No person, 1 
believe, at the first time of seeing a piece 
of imitation ever did. Some time aftejp, 
we suppose that this novice lights upon:^ 
more artificial work of the same ns^rf,^ 
he now begins to look with contert^t on 
what he admired at first; not that 
mired it even then for its unliken^^tO a 
man, but for that general though inaccurate 
resemblance which it bore to Uie human 
figure. What he admired at different tj^c^ 
in tliese so different figures, is strict)^ 
same; and though his Ipiawledgc;^ 
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proved, his taste is not altered. Hitherto 
his mistake was from a want of knowledge 
in art, and this arose fi'om his inexperience ; 
but he may be still deficient from a want 
of knowledge in nature. For it is possible 
that the man in question may stop here, 
and that the master-piece of a great hand 
may please him no more than the middling 
performance of a vulgar artist ; and this 
not for want of better or higher relish, 
but because all men do not observe with 
sufficient accuracy on the human figure 
to enable them to judge properly of an 
imitation of it. And that the critical 
taste does not depend upon a superior prin- 
ciple in men, but upon superior know- 
ledge, may appear from several instances. 
The story of the antient painter and the 
shoemaker is very well known. The shoe- 
maker set the painter right with regard to 
some mistakes he had made in the shoe of 
one of his figures, and which the painter, 
who had not made such accurate observa- 
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Uons on shoes, and was content with a ge- 
neral resemblance, had never observed. 
But this was no impeachment to the taste 
of the painter ; it only sliewed some want 
of knowledge in the art of making shoes. 
Let iis imagine, that an anatomist had 
come into the painter’s working room. His 
piece is in general well tlone, the figure in 
question in a good attitude,' and the parts 
well adjusted to their various movements ; 
yet the anatomist, critical in his art, may 
observe the swell of some muscle not quite 
just in the peculiar action of tlie figure. 
Ifere the anatomist observes what tlfe 
painter had not observed ; and he passes ^ 
what the shoemaker had remarked. But 
a want of the last critical* knowledge^ih 
anatomy no more reflected on the natuM 
good taste of the painter, or of any c<^- 
mon observer of his piece, than the vfant 
of an exact knowledge in the formation 
of a shoe. A fine piece of a decolla^ted head 
of St. John the Baptist was shphm to a 
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Turkish emperor ; he praised many things, 
but he ’observed one defect ; he observed 

f 

that the skin did not shrink from the wound- 
ed part of the neck. The sultan on this 
occasion, though his observation was very 
just, discovered no more natural taste than 
the painter who executed this piece, or than 
a thousand European connoisseurs, who 
probably never woi\ld.have made the same 
observation. His Turkish majesty had in- 
deed been well acquainted with that terrible 
spectacle, which the others could only 
have represented in their imagination. On 
the subject of their dislike there is a dif- 
ference between all these people, arising 
from the different kinds and degrees of their 
knowledge ; ffut there is something in com- 
mon to the painter, the shoemaker, the 
anatomist, and the Turkish emperor, the 
pleasure arising from a natural object, so 
far as each perceives it justly imitated ; the 
satisfaction in peeing an agreeable figure ; 
the s3rmpathy proceeding from a striking 
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and affecting incident. So &r as taste is 
natural, it is nearly common to alf. 

V 

In poetry, and other pieces of imaginar 
lion, the same parity may be observed. It 
is true, that one man is charmed with Don 
Bellianis, and reads Virgil coldly ; whilst 
another is transported wiUi the ^Eneid, and 
leaves Don Bellianis to children. These 
two men seem to have a taste very dif- 
ferent from each other ; but in fact they 
differ very little. In both these pieces, 
which inspire such opposite sentiments, a 
tale exciting admiration is told ; both are 
full of action ; both are passionate ; in both, 
are voyages, battles, triumphs, and con-^ 
tinual changes of fortune. «The admiperf 
of Don Bellianis perhaps does not under*' 
stand the refined language of the .^neidi 
who, if it was degraded into the style of* 
the Pilgrim’s Progress, might feel it in allif 
its energy, on the same principle which 
made him an admirer of Don BelUiiiiis. 
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In his favourite author he is not shocked 
with tHb continual breaclies of probabi- 
lity, the confusion of times, the offences 
against manners, the trampling upon geo- 
graphy; for he knows nothing of geogra- 
phy and chronology, and he has never 
examined the gromids of probability. He 
perhaps reads of a shipwreck on the coast 
of Bohemia: .wholly, taken up with so 
interesting an event, and only solicitous 
for die fate of his hero, he is not in the 
least troubled at this extravagant blunder. 
For why should he be shocked at a ship- 
wreck on the coast of Bohemia, who does 
imt know but that Bohemia may be an 
island in the Atlantic ocean ? and after all, 
what reflection is this on the natural good 
taste of the person here supposed ? 

So far then as taste belongs to the ima- 
gination, its principle ’is the same in all 
men ; there is no difference in the manner 
of their being affected, nor in the causes 
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of the ajFection; but in the cfegree there is 
a difference, which arises from two causes 
principally ; either from a greater degree 
of natural sensibility, or from a closer and 
longer attention to the object. To illus- 
trate this by the procedure of the senses, in 
which the same difference is found, let us 
suppose a very smooth marble table to be 
set before two men ; .they both perceive it to 
be smooth, and they are both pleased with it 
because of this quality. So far they agree. 
But suppose another, and after that ano- 
ther table, the latter still smoother than the 
former, to be set before them. It is ni^ 

’ •si' 

very probable that these men, who aife m. 
agreed upon what is smooth, and ih'the 
pleasure from thence, will disagree wheifi ^ 
they come to settle which table has the 
advantage in point of polish. Here is 
indeed the great difference between tastes, 
when men come to compare the excess or 
duninution of things which are judged by 
d^'ree and not by measure. Nor is it easy. 
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when such a difference arises, to setU^ t^; 
point, if the excess or diminutioni^e 
glaring. If we differ in opinion, al^ryt 
two quantities, we can have recourse |ol|t 
common measure, which may decide 
question with the utmost exactness; and? 
this I take it is what gives mathematical 
Imowledge a greater certainty than qny 
other. But ki things^ whose excess is not 
judged by greater or smaller, as smoothnesl 
and roughness, hardness and softness, darkr 
ness and light, the shades of colours, all, 
these are vei*y easily distinguished 
the difference is any way considerable, but 
not when it is minute, for want of some 
common measures, which perhaps may 
rtever come to be discovered. In >^^ese 
nice cases, supposing the acuteness of the 
sense equal, the greater attention and habit : 
in such things will have the advantage. ^ In 
the question about the tables the marble* 
polisher will unquestionably determine the 
most accurately. But notwithstanding this . 
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of a common measure for settling 
meny disputes relative to the sen^s, and 
their representative the imagination, we 
find that the principles are the same in all, 
and that there is no disagreement until we 
come to examine into the pre-eminence or 
^fference of things ; which brings us within 
tlie province of the judgment. 

<1 

So long as we are conversant with the 
sensible qualities of things, hardly any 
more than the imagination seems con- 
carped ; little more also than the imagina- 
• tion seems concerned when the passions are 
represented, because by the force of natural 
sympathy they are felt in all men without 
any recourse to reasoning, and their justness 
recognised in every breast. Love, grief, 
fear, anger, joy, all these passions have in 
their turns affected every mind ; and they 
do not affect it in an arbitrary or casual 
manner, but upon certain, natural, and imi- 
fwm principles. But as many of the w;orks 
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of imagination are not confined to tha 
pepreseAtalion of sensible objects# nor to 
efforts upon the passions, but extend them' 
selves to the manners, the characters, .tht 
actions, and designs of men, their relatione^ 
their virtues and vices, they come within 
the province of the judgment, which is 
improved by attention and by the habit of 
reasoning. All tliese. make a very consi- 
derable part of what are considered as the 
objects of taste ; and Horace sends us to the 
schools of philosophy and the world for our 
instruction in them. Whatever certaiirty 
is to be acquired in morality and the sd- 
ence of life ; just the same degree of cer- 
tainty have we in what relates to them 
in works of imitation. Indeed it is for the 
'most part in our skill in manners, and in 
the observances of time and place, and 
of decency in general, which is only to be 
learned in those schools to which Horace 
recommends us, that what is called taste, 
by way df disUnctkK^ consists; and which 
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i^Kty no other than a more refined 
On the whole it appeals to me, 
that wlfe,t % called taste, in its most gene- 
'iral ae^ptation, is not a simple idea, but is 
made up of a perception of the pri- 
iriary pleasures of sense, of the secondary 
ifeasiires of the imagination, and of the 
ebn|:liisions of the reasoning faculty, con- 
cerning the various .relatione of these, and 
^iSiceming the human passions, manners, 
and'Rctions. All this is requisite to form 
taste, and the ground- work of all these is 
the^ame in the human mind ; for as the 
sffli^s are the great originals of all our 
fid^s, and consequently of all our pleasures, 
if ^h«y are not uncertain and arbitrary, tlfo 
ground-work of taste is comm^ 
all, and therefore there is a sufficient* 
fdundation for a conclusive reasoning bh 
^foie matters. 

{^^siHrhilst we consider taste merely accord- 
il^ to its nature and species, we shall find 
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its principles entirely uniform; but the. 
degree in which tliese principles prevail in 
the several individuals of mankind, is alto- 
gether as dilFerent aSvthe principles tliem-r 
selves are similar. For sensibility and judg- 
ment, which are the qualities that compose 
what we commonly call a tastCf vary ex- 
ceedingly in various people. From a defect 
in the former, of these qualities, arises a 
want of taste ; a weakness in the latter, 
constitutes a wrong or a bad one. There 
are some men formed with feelings so blunt, 
with tempers so cold and phlegmatic, that 
they can hardly be said to be awake during 
l^e whole course of their lives. Upon such 
persons, the most striking objects mal^ but 
al'^qint and obscure impression. There are 
others so continually in the agitation of 
gross and merely sensual pleasures, or so 
occupied in the low drudgery of avarice, 
or so heated in the cl iace of honours and 
distinction, that their minds, which had 
been used continually to the storms of these 
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violent and tempestuous passions, can 
hardly be put in motion by the delifcate and 
refined play of the imagination. ’ These 
men, though from ia difi^nt cause, be- 
come as stupid and insensible as the former ; 
but, whenever eitlier of these happen to be 
struck with any natural elegance or great- 
ness, or with these qualities in any work 
of art, they are ipoyed upon the same 
principle. 

The cause of a wrong taste is a defect 
of judgment. And this may arise from a 
natural weakness of understanding (in 
whatever the strength of that faculty ipi 
coniiist) or, which is much more common 
the case, it may arise from a want of proper 
and well-directed exercise, which alone 
can make it strong and ready. Besides that 
ignorance, inattention, prejudice, rashness, 
levity, obstinacy, in short, all those passions, 
and all those vices, which peyvert the 
juc^g^ent in other matters,, prejudice it no 
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less in this its more refined and elegant 
provinc6'. These causes produce different 
opinions upon every tiling which is an ob^ 
ject of the understanding, without induc- 
ing us to suppose, that there are no settled 
principles of reason. And indeed on the 
whole one may observe, that there is rather 
less difference upon matters of taste among 
mankind, than upon inost of those which 
depend upon the naked reason ; and that 
men are far better agreed on the excellence 
of a description in Virgil, than on the 
truth or falsehood of a theory of Aristotle. 

A rectitude of judgment in the arts, 
which may be called a good taste, does 
inagreat measure depend upon sensibility ; 
because if the mind has no bent to the 
pleasures of the imagination, it will never 
apply itself sufficiently to works of that 
species to acquire a competent knowledge 
in them. But though a degree of sen- 
sibility is requisite to form a good Judg- 
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ment, yet a good judgment does not 
necessarily arise from a quick sl^sibility 
of pleasure ; it frequently happens that a 
very poor judge, ttierely by force of a 
greater complexional sensibility, is more 
alFected by a very poor piece, than the best 
judge by the most perfect ; for as every 
thing new, extraordinary, grand, or pas- 
sionate, is well calc\ilated»to affect such a 
person, and that the faults do not affect him, 
his pleasure is more pure and unmixed ; 
and as it is merely a pleasure of the imagi- 
nation, it is much higher than any which 
is derived from a rectitude of the judgment ; 
the judgment is for the greater part em- 
ployed in throwing stumbling-blocks in 
the way of the imagination, in dissipating 
the scenes of its enchantment, and in 
tying us down to the disagreeable yoke of 
our reason ; for almost the only pleasure 
that men have in judging better than 
othere, consists in a sort of conscious pride 
and superiority, which arises from thinking 
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rightly ; but then this is an indirect plea- 
sure, a^^leasure which does not immedi- 
ately result hromth^ object which is under 
contemplation. - In the morning of our 
days, when the senses are unworn and 
tender, when the whole man is awake in 
every part, and the gloss of novelty fresh 
upon all the objects that surround us, how 
lively at that iime our sensations, but 
how false and inaccurate the judgments 
we form of things ? I despair of ever re- 
ceiving the same degree of pleasure from 
the most excellent performances of genius 
which I felt, at that age, from pieces 
which my present judgment regards as 
trifling and contemptible. Every trivial 
cause of pleasure is apt to affect the man of 
too sanguine a complexion : his appetite 
is too keen to sufier his taste to be delicate ; 
and lie is in all respects what Ovid says of 
himself in love, 

Molle meum levibus cor est violabile telis^ 

Et semper causa est, cur ego semper amem. 
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One of this chalrai^r can never be a refined 
judge ; never what the comic pcfet calls 
elegans formarum excel- 
lence and force must 

always be imperfectly e^iriiated from its 

effect on the minds of any, except we 

know the temper and character of those 
minds. The most powerful effects of 
poetry and music haj/^ljsendisplayed, and 
perhaps are still displayed, where these 
arts are but in a very low and imperfect 
state. The rude hearer is affected by the 
principles which operate in these arts, even 
in their rudest condition ; and he is not 
skilful enough to perceive the defects.;.^ 
But as arts advance towards their perfec- 
tion, the science of criticism advances with 
equal pace, and the pleasure of judges is 
frequently interrupted by the faults which 
are discovered in tlie most finished com- 
positions. 
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' Before I leave this ^ject^ I cannot help 
taking|iotice of an opinion which many 
persons entertaiiij/ as if the taste were a 
separate faci^ty pi^^e mind, and distinct 
from the juc^diient and imagination; a 
species of instinct, hy which we are struck 
naturally, and at the first glance, without 
any previoiw rea^ning, with the excel- 
lencies, or thexiefepts of a composition. 
So far as the imagination and the passions 
are concerned, I believe it true, that the 
reason is little consulted ; but where dii^K>- 
sition, where decorum, where congruity 
are concerned, ; in short, wherever the 
best taste differs from tlie worst, I am 


convinced that the understanding operates, 
£tnd nothing else ; and its operation is in 
reality far from being always sudden, or. 


when it is sudden, it is often far from being 
right. Men of the best taste by ^Kiisi- 


deration come frequently to change these 


early and precipitate judgments, which the 
mind, from its aversion to neutrality an J 
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doubt, loves to fot^ on the spot It is 
hiiown tiiat tlie taste (whatever |t is) is 
improved exactly as we ioSiptOYe our judg- 
ment, by extending^ by 
a steady attention t6‘ our object, and by 
frequent exercise. They who have not 
taken these methods, if their taste decides 
quickly, it is always uncertainly ; and their 
quickness is owing taiibgij^Ji^sumption and 
rashness, and not to any hidden irradia- 
tion that in a moment dispels all darkness 
from their minds. But they who have 
cultivated that species of knowledge, which 
makes the object of taste, by degrees and 
habitually attain not only a soundnres,but 
a readiness of judgment, as men do l^y 
the same methods on all other occasionSi. 
At first they are obliged to spell, but at last 
they read with ease and with celerity, but 
thl^elerity of operation is no proof, 
that the taste is a (^inct faculty. No- 
body, I believe, has attended the course 
of a discusnon, which turned upon mat- 
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ters williiii tlie sphere of mere naked rea^n, 
but mu^ have observed ime extreme readi- 
ness wim whicj^ jthe .whole process of Ihe 
argument the grounds disco- 

vered, the objections l^ised, 'and answered, 
and the conclusior^ drawn from premises;^ 
with a quickness altogether as great as the 
taste can be supposed to work with; and 
yet where nothing but plain reason either 
is or can be suspecW to operate. To 
multiply principles for every different ap- 
pearance, is useless, and unphilosophical 
too in a high degree. 

This matter might be pursued much 
farther; but it is not the extent of the 
subject which must prescribe our bounds, 
for what subject does not branch out to 
infinity ? it is the nature of our particular 
scheme, and the single point of view in 
which we consider it, which ought to pul 
a stop to pur researches. 
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Pffll^PHICAiSENiQilJJ^P 

IjKTO THE, 

Origiit ' oJ^ - our. Ideas 

OF THE 

SUBLIME ^ BEAUTIFUL. 
PART I. 

SECT. I. 

NOVELTY. 

first and the simplest emotion 
which we discover in the human mind, is 
Curiosity. By curiosity I mean whatever 
desire we have for, or whatever plealpre 
we take in, novelty. We see chpdreii 
perpetually running from p^ce to ^&ce 
to hunt out som^Aing new:, they c^tch 
with greats^J^rai^i Emd with very little 
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;at ,wHtf|er comes before them; 
is engaged by evei^ thing, 

: beca^ every thing has^ tijat stage of 
life,^e charm of noyidty ^' recommend 
it. as those thing^ which engage us 


namely by their novelty, cannot attach us 
fot; any length of time, curiosity is the 
most superficial of all the affections; it 

^ ^ Dcroeti^ly ; it has an ap- 

pj^te which is very sHarp, but very easily 
satisfied; and it has always an appeal^ 
^ce of giddiness, restlessness, and anxiety^ 
Curip^ty from its nature is a very active 
principle ; it quickly runs over the greateH 
part of its objects, and soon exhausts till 
variety which is commmily to be met with 
in nature; the same things make freqpeni 
returns, and they return with less and'less 
pf any agreeable effect.— In short, the 


ppecs^nces of fife, by the time we come 
to j^ow it a liwe, would be incap^e df 
|^|^C|ing the ihipd wi|h ^yp^er 

of i if 
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many things were not adapted to j 
mind bemoans of other pow« 
novelty in thena^ vand of other 
besides curiosity ihotffselves. These 
ers and passions' slhait be considered iiE 
place. But whatever these povpers 
upon what principle soever they afiect 
mind) it is absolutely necessary that ^l^ey 
should not be exerted in^ those things whicl^ 
a daily vulgar use has brought into a ||pi| 
unaflecting familiarity. Some d^;ie^piiiif' 
novelty must be one of the materu 
every instrument which works uf 
mind ; and curiosity blends itself moraM^r 
less witli all our passions. 



SECT. II. 


PAIN AND PLEASURE. 


It seems then necessary towards 
the pasfflons of pOc^e advanced in U 
any consideralde dl^ee> Aat the obJ( 
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purjibse, besWess the}? 
iC; measure new, should be 
'f exciting p{ilh/0r pleasure from 


ire are simple 


m. People are 


^uses. Pain i 
Mcapable of de 
Ijil^flbible 4o be mistaken in their feelings, 
i^are very frequently wrong in the 
give them, and hi theii* reason- 
p^'bout them, o^^l^y are of opinion^ 
^#cih arises necessarily from the ^ 
>; as they think plw 
from the ceasing or diminutioi^ 
For my part, I am rathe? 




i to imagine, that pain and pl«»! 
ir most simple and natural mannei 
3ting, are each of a positive nature, 
no means necessarily dependent ‘or 
other for their existence. The humar 
is;^ o^n, and I friink it is for the 
in neither of pain noi 

whiCnT- call a state of indiiier- 
I am cimwd from this state 
i^stai^ 4^ ^bes not 
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appear nec^sary that I slwidd 
the me^^um of any sort of 
such a state il^^iference) ^ 
tranquillity, or^^||i|||what you ple^ill 
were to be svuS^^lS^ entertained|||P 
concert of music y or suppose some.^ 
of a fine shape,, . and bright lively< ^^ 
to be presented before you; 
your smell is gratified, with the 
of a rose; or if without any previq^^ 
you were to drink of some pleasallp 
of wine, or to taste of some swe|^ 
without being hungry ; in all liie se| 
senses, of hearing, smelling, and t^ 
you undoubtedly'find a pleasure f ^ | ii | 
enquire into the state of your min^ 
vious to these gratifications, you will Ym 
tell me that tliey found you in any I 
of pain ; or, having satisfied these sev 
senses with their sevend pl^ures, W; 
say that any pain hassucd^d^d, 
the pleasure is n^hsolutely over ? Su 
on the other blild, a mah in ti^e same 
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to receive a violent blow, 
dbrink of some bitter pot^n, or to 
lave IHN ekrs wounded' with some harsh 
j^ting sound r .herb is no removal of 
plii^liflpe ; and yet here is felt, in every 
ilftisiB which is affected, a pain very distin- 
||i]iiEliable. It may be said, perhaps, that 
llus pftin in these cases had its rise from 
#ie removal of tlj^pleasure which the 
eiyoyed before, though tliat pleasure 
so low a degree as to be percei^ 
on^lby the removal. But this seems to 
laaila subtilty, that is not discoverable in 
Ibnilire. For if, previous to tlie pain, I 
do jpt feel any actual pleasure, I have no 
jipon to judge that any such thing exists ; 

pleasure is only pleasure as it is felt. 
^01ie same may be said of pain, and with 
^qual reason. I can never persuade myself 
iil ^ ; pleasure and pain are mere relations, 
can only exist as they are con- 
llPfted ; but I >think 1 can discern clearly 


ffiere are positive painyin^ pleasures. 
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wliich do not at all depend ujion 

Nothings is more certain to my own?^^- 

ings than this. There is nodiing which 

[ can distinguish in my mind with more 

clearness than the three states, of indifFe- 

vence, of pleasure, and of pain. Every 

one of these I can perceive without any 

sort of idea of its relation to any thing 

else. Caius is afflicted with a fit of the 

• 

cholic ; this man is actually in pain ; stretch 
Caius upon the rack, he will feel a much 
greater pain : but does this pain of the mck 
arise from the removal of any pleasmre? 
oi; is the fit of the cholic a pleasure or a 
pain just as we are pleased to consider it.^ 


SECT. III. 

THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE REMOVAL 
OF PAIN AND POSITIVE PLEASURE. 

We shall carry this proposition yet a 
step farther. We shall venture to propose 
that pain and pleasure are not onlv not 
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n^oesBarily dependent for their existence 
bn their mutual diminution or pmoval, 
but that, in reality, the diminution or 
ceasing of pleasure does not operate like 
positive pain; and that the removal or 
diminution of pain, in its effect, has very 
little resemblance to positive pleas^f. 
The former of these propositions will, I 
believe, be much more rgadily allowed 
than the latter ; because it is very evident 
that pleasure, when it has run its carell, 
sets us down very nearly where it found 
us. Pleasure of every kind quickly satis- 
fies ; and when it is over, we relapse into 
indifference, or rather we fall into a soft 
tranquillity, which is tinged with the 
agreeable colour of the former sensation. 
I own it is not at first view so apparent, 
that the removal of a great pain does not 

* Mr, Locke [Essay on Human Understanding, 1. ii. c, 
20^ 16.] thinks that the removal or lessening of a pain is 

eonridered and operates as a pleasure, and the loss or dimi* 
lushing of pleasure as a pain. It is this opinion which we 
consider here*. 
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resemble positive pleasmre ; but let 
lect in T^hal state we have found our 
upon escaping some imminent danger/ or 
on being released fimm the severity of some 
cruel pain. W^ Mve on such occasions 
found, if 1 am not much mistaken^ the 
temper of omr minds in a tenor very remote 
from that which attends the presence of 
positive pleasure; we have found them in 
a state of much sobriety, impressed with a 
sense of awe, in a sort of tranquillity sha?* 
dowed with horror. The fashion of the 
countenance and the gesture of the bod^, 
on such occasions, is so correspond^t 
this state of mind, that any person, a 
stranger to the cause of the appearance, 
would rather judge us under some conster^ 
nation, than in the enjoyxnentof any thing 
like positive pleasure. 

o7av ecJn wxivtl 9 ;' 

xe^»xlttv»(.a^Xur t^txiro frif^on, 

Ayfgtf tf afvttXf 

E 
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As phfin a xvretchywho^ conscious of his crime y 
Punned for murder from his native clime. 

Just gains some frontier y breathless^ pale^amazUl : 
All gaze^ dll wonder ! 

This striking appearance of the man whom 
Homer supposes to have just escaped an 
imminent danger, the, sort of mixt passion 
of terror and surprise, with which he af- 
fects the spectators, pajnts very strongly the 
manner in which we find ourselves affected 
upon occasions any way similar. F or when 
we have suflfered from any violent emotion* 
the mind naturally continues in something 
like the same condition, after the cause 
which first produced it has ceased to opK^ 
rate. The tossing of the sea remains al^r 
the storm ; and when this remain of horror 
has entirely subsided, all the passionj which 
the accident raised, subsides along with it ; 
and the mind returns to its usual state of 
indifference. In short, pleasure (I mean 
any thing either in the inward sensation, 
in the outward appearance, like plea-^ 
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sure from a positive cause) has never, I 
imaging its origin from the remoVal of 
pain or danger. 


SECT. IV. 

OF DELIGHT AND F^tEASURE, AS OPPOSED 
TO BACH OTHER. 

But shall we therefore say that the re- 
moval of pain or its diminution is alwajrs 
simply painful ? or afhrm that the cessation 
or the lessening of pleasure is always attend- 
ed itself with a pleasure ? By no means. 
What I advance is no more than this ; first, 
that there are pleasures and pains of a pod- 
tiVe and independent nature ; and secondly, 
tliat the feeling which* results from the 
ceasing or diminution of pain does not 
bear a sufficient resemblance to positive 
pl^tsur^*, to have it considered as; of the 
same nature^ or to entitle it to be known 
by the same name ; and thirdly, that upon 
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tbet same piiiu%{^ the removal or qualifi- 
cati(Hi of pleasure has no resemblance to 
positive pain. It is certain that the fonner 
feeling (the removal or. moderation of pain) 
has something in it far from distressing or 
disagreeable in its nature. This feeling, 
in many cases so agreeable, but in all so 
different from positive pleasure, has no 
name which I know; but that hinders 
not its being a very real one, and ve|y 
different from all others. It is rnost^* 
tain, that every species of satisfaction'^^ 
pleasure, how different soever in its maiB^er 
of affectii^', is of a positive nature 
mind of him who feels it. The 
is undoubtedly positive ; but the cause may 
be, as in this case it certainly is, a so^-of 
Privation. And it is very reascmable that 
we shmild distinguish by some two 
friings so distinct in imtare, as a pleasure 
that is such simply, and without dlk^ rela* 
tkm^ frcan that pJes^iy^ wbldh cmmot 
^ist without a relatiod '^fid that loo a 
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relation to pmn. Very extraoi^ary ft 
would J)e if these aifections, so distin- 
guishalde in -tlieir caus^> so different in 
their effects, shcnild be confounded with 
each other, because vulgar use has ranged 
them under the same general title. Wh«i- 
ever I have occasio^^ to speak of this spe- 
cies of relative pleasure, I call it Delight; 
and 1 shall take the best care 1 can, to use 
that word in no other sense. I am satisfied 
the word is not commonly used in this 
appropriated signification ; but I thou^t 
it better to take up a word already knovm, 
and to limit its signification, than to intro- 
duce a new one, which would not peihaps 
incorporate so well with the language. 1 
shcadd never have presumed the least alter- 
ation in our words, if the nature of the 
language, framed for the purposes of 
busincws rather .than those, of philosc^hy, 
and the nahune of my subject that leads 
me out ofjtil^ cimsmoti track of discourse, 
did ntonner^^^^ me to it* 
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make ugfe %f this liberty with all 
possible caution. As I make usq of the 
word to express ttie sensation which 

accompanies the removal of pain or dan- 
ger ; so when I speak of pbsitive pleasure, 
I shall for the most part call it simply 
Pleasure. 


SECT. V. 

JOY AND GRIEF. 

It must be observed, that the cessa^Oh. 
of pleasure affects the mind thrde wmflk 
If it simply ceases, after having contini^l^ 
proper time, thQ effect is indifference 
be abruptly broken off, there ensues j|!|4m- 
easy sense called disappmntrnent ; ihet 
object be so totally lost that there is no 
chance of enjoying if again, a pl^on aiiifiis 
in the mind, which is called ^ 
them vis none of these, noc^ eVett 'grief,^ 
which is the most viol«:d,;.thy^ I think* haiS 
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any resemblance to porative paicu The 
person yho grieves, sixers his passdon to 
grow upon him ; he indulges it, he loves 
it: but this never happens in the case of 
actual pain, which no man ever, willingly 
endured for any considerable time. That 
grief should be willingly endured, though 
far from a simple pleasing sensation, is not 
so difficult to, be understood. It is the 
nature of grief to keep its object perpetu- 
ally in its eye ; to present it in its most 
pleasurable views ; to repeat all the cir- 
cumstances that attend it, even to the last 
minuteness; to go back to every particular 
enjoyment ; to dwell upon each ; and to 
find a thousand new perfections in all, that 
were not sufficiently understood before : in 
grief, the is still uppermost ; and 

the affliction we suffer has no resemblance to 
absQlute pain» which is always odious, and 
which we end^vour to shake off as soon 
as pc^ible. The^jpilyasey of 'Homer, which 
abounds, with Jg^many natural and affect- 
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stig images, hasi&one nuMre striking than 
those which Mendiaus raises of (he oala- 
mitous fate of his . firienicls, and his own 
manner of feeling it )> He owns kdeed, 
that he often gives himself some intermis- 
sion from such melancholy reflections ; but 
he observes too, that, melancholy as they 
are, they give him pleasure. 


AAX’ i/xiMif sravreti ji*«k o$vfo[A.evo( x«« 
n«XX»xi; tv fjnyotgoto't x»9tif*tvo{ tifult^otvn 
AXXcIf [A.U rt yota fgtvcc rtpvo/*en, eeXAoIi f au' 
n^uojiMKt 3t xofo; xpuipoto ytoto. 

sail in short intervals of pleasing woe^ 

Regardful of the friendly dues I owe^ 
i to the glorious dead, for ever dear. 

Indulge the tribute of a grateful tear, 

Hom* Od, 

On the other hand, when we pcov<»«Q^^ 
health, when w# escape 

it wifti jey thai we a^^ ? 

The ienae on thes# occasions is far from 
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liiat smooth and»A/Dlisf!tuous satn^^iothm 
which the assured pro^ct of pleasure be- 
lAows. The de%ht whidi arises fircmi the 
modifications of paio, confesses the stedr 
frcmi whence it sprung, in its solid, strong, 
and severe nature. 


SECT. VI. 

4 # 

• 

OP THE PASSIONS WHICH BELONG TO SELF- 
PRESERVATION. 

Most of the ideas which are capable 
of making a powerful impression on the 
mind, whether simply of Pain or Pleasure, 
or of the modifications of those, may be 
reduced very nearly to these two heads, 
and ; to the ends of 
one or the other of 'V^ich all our passiims 
are oalculated to answer. The paadons 
conceit self-preservation, turn most- 
ly (Hi|iatn#|dii)igen The ideas of pain, 
fill ^ mind with strong 
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emotions of hoCTor ; but /ife health, 
though they put us in a eapacity pf b^g 
afFected with plea8ure>;ltiey make no such 
impression by the simple enjoyment. The 
passions therefore which are conversant 
about the preservation of the individual, 
turn chiefly on pain and danger, and they 
are the most powerful of all the passions. 


SECT. VII. 

OP THE SUBLIME. 


Whatever is fitted 'i 

excite the ideas of pairf 



is to say, whatever is .ii^chiy sor^rH^He, 
or is conversant about terrible%bjia^i Or 
operates in a man^i analogoua^to 
is a source of. \}eLe%ihlime\; tiiiat ,i^;it. is 
productivevof t^e strongrat embtion.whmh 
•the mind is capable of ; , I sayjthe ' 


sfUoQgest emotii^, 
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than these ^ which enter on the part of 
pleasure. , ' Withont all doubt, the tori 
ments which we may be made tosufier> 
are much greater in their effect on the 
body and mind, than any pleasures which 
the most learned voluptuary could surest, 
or than the liveliest imagination, and the 
most sound and exquisitely sensible body, 
could enjoy. Nay I am in great doubt 
whether any man could be foimd who 
would earn a 'life of the most perfect 
satisfaction, at the price of ending it in 
the torments, which justice inflicted in a 
few hours on the late unfortunate regicide 
in France. But as pain is stronger iti it^ 
operation than pleasure, so death is in ge> 
ndrala much more affecting idea than paiit ; 
because there are verj^few pains, however 
Ei(pn8He,%hich are not preferred to death •; 
isHiat generally makes pain i^ 
ilidy say so>^ mbife paitififlil, is, that it is. 
mi^dered as- ah* emissary of this king of 
ihf . When ‘dattgefcr pain press too 
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nearly, they are incapable of giving any 
delight, and are simply terrible, ; but at 
certain distances, and with certain modih* 
cations, they may be, and they are delight- 
ful, as we every day experience. The 
cause of this I shall endeavour to investi- 
gate hereafter. 


SECT. VIII, 

OP THE PASSIONS WHICH BELONG TO 
SOCIETY. 

The Other head under which I claAl tNP' 
passions, is that of society, which ^ay be 
divided into two sorts. 1. Thesoci^oflhe 
sexes, which answers the purposes of pro- 
pagation ; and next, that morl general 
society, which we have with men and with 
other aniipals, and which we may in some 
sort be said to have evenk|idth the inani- 
mate world. The passions belon^ng to the 
preservation of the individual, turn wholly 
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on pain and danger : tiiose which belong 
to generation, have their ori^nin gratifica* 
lions' and pleasures ; the pleasure most di- 
rectly belonging to this purpose is of a 
lively character, rapturous and violent, and 
confessedly the highest pleasure pf sense ; 
yet the absence of this so great an enjoy- 
ment, scarce amounts to an uneasiness ; and 
except at particular times, I do not think 
it affects at all. When men describe in 
what manner they are affected by pain and 
.danger, they do not dwell on the pleasure 
of health and the comfort of secunty, 
and then lament the loss of these satis&ic- 
tions : the whole turns upon the actual 
pains and horrors which they endure. But 
if you listen to the complaints of a forsaken 
loverj you observe that he insists largely 
on the pleasures which he enjoyed or hoped 
to enjoy, and on the perfection of the 
object of his desires; it is the loss which 
is always up|fetnio8t in his mind. The 
.^violent eflfeJ|||piiod«c^ by love, which 
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has sometimes been even wrought up to 
madness, is no objection to the rule which 
we seek to establish. When men have 
suflered their imaginations to be long af- 
fected with any idea, it so wholly engrosses - 
them as to shut out by degrees almost 
every other, and to break dovm every 
partition of 4he mind which would con- 
fine it. Any idea is siifficient for the 
purpose, as is evident from the ..innite 
variety of causes which give rise to mad- 
ness; but this at most can only prov^^- 
that the passion of love is capable 
producing very extraordinary effects, 
that its extraordinary emotions have aiSy 
connection with positive pain. 
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SECT. IX. 

THE FINAL CAUSE OP THE DIFFERENCE 
BETWEEN THE PASSIONS BELONGING TO 
SELF-PRESERVATION, AND THOSE WHICH 
REGARD THE SOCIETY OF THE SEXES. 

■i:- 

The final cause of the difference in 
character between the passions which re- 
gard self-preservation and those which are 
directed to the multiplication of the species, 
will illustrate the foregoing remarks yet 
furtlier ; and it Ts, I imagine, worthy of 
observation even upon its own account. 
As the performance of our duties of every 
kind depends upon life, and the perform- 
ing tliem with vigour and efficacy depends 
upon health, we are very strongly affected 
with whatever threatens the destmction of 
either : but as we were not made to acqui- 
esce in life, and health, the simple enjoy- 
ment of them is not attended with any 
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real pleasure, lest, satisfied witti that, we 
should give ourselves over to indolence 
and inaction. On the other hand, the 
generation of mankind is a great purpose, 
and it is requisite that men should be ani- 
mated to the pursuit of it by some great 
ipcentive. It is therefore attended with a 
very high pleasure ; but as it is by no 
means designed to be our constant business, 
it is not fit that the absence of this p.t;asure 
should be attended with any considerajble 


The difterence between men 


■A, 



pain. — 

brutes in this point, seems to be rem^^; 
able. Men arSiat all times pretty 
disposed to the pleasures of love, 
they are to be guided by reason in thd'time 
and manner of indulging thenn. Had any 
great pain arken from the want oftbk 
satk&ction, reason, I am afraid^ vi^uld 
find great difiiculties in the perfiirmanc^ 
erf its office. But brut^, who obey laws 
in execution of wMc^ their own reasq|i 
has but little share, have stated s^^ 
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sons ; at such tini6s it is not improbable 
that the sensation from the want is very 
troublesome, because the end must be 
then answered, or be missed in many, per- 
haps for ever ; as the mclination returns 
only with its season. 


-•m 

.SECT. X. 

OF BEAUTY. 

The passion which belongs to genera- 
tion, merely as such, is lust only. This is 
evident in brutes, whose passions are more 
unraixed, and which pursue their purposes 
more directly than ours. The only dis- 
tinction they observe with regard to their 
mat^, is that of sex. It is true, that they 
stick severally to their own species in pre- 
ference to all others. But this preference, 
I ima^ne, does nbt arise from any sense of 
beauty which ttiey find in their species, as 
Mr. AddisOhl^plpposes, but from a law of 

F 
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some Other kind, to which tliey are subject ; 
and this we may fairly cwiclude, from 
their apparent want of choice amongst 
those objects to which the barriers of their 
species have confined them. But man, 
who is a creature adapted to a greater vari- 
ety and intricacy of relation, connects with 
the general passion, the idea of social 
qualities, which direct and heighten the 
appetite which he has in common with all 
other animals ; and as he is not designed 
like them to live at large, it is fit that he 
should have something to create a prel^E- 
ence, and fix his choice; andthisingenqi^l, 
should be some sensible quality ; as no otli^ 
can so quickly, so powerfully, or so sure% 
produce its effect. Tlie object theve^re 
of Uiis mixed passion, which we cadi love, 
is the beauty of the sex. Men are carried 
to the sex in general, as it is the sex, and by 
the comnion law of nature; but they are 
attached to particulars by personal beauty. 

I call beauty a social quality ; for when_^ 
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women and men, and not only they, but 
when othe!^' animals give us a sense of joy 
and pleasure in beholding them (and there 
are many that do so), they inspire us with 
scnlimenLs of tenderness and affection to- 
wards their persons ; we like to have them 
near us, and we enter willingly into a kind 
of relation with them, unless we should 
have strong reasons to the contrary. But 
to vvhat end, in many cases, this was de- 
signed, I am unable to discover; for I see 
no greater reason for a connection between 
man and several animals who are attired 
in so engaging a manner, than between 
him and some others who entirely want 
this attraction, or possess it in a far weaker 
de^ee. But it is probable, that Providence 
did? not make even this distinction, but 
with a view to some great end, though 
we cannot perceive distinctly what it is, 
as his wisdom out wisdom, nor our 

ways his wavs. 
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SECT. XL 

SOCIETY AND SOLITUDE. 

The second branch of the social passions 
is that which administers to society in gene-- 
rah With regard to this, I observe, that 
society, merely as society, without any 
particular heightenings, gives us no posi- 
tive pleasure in the enjoyment ; but aosolute ; 
and entire solitude^ that is, the total a.hdi 
perpetual exclusion from all society, is as 
great a positive pain as can almost be con« 
ceived. Therefore, in the balance betwii^H 
the pleasure of general society y and^!^ 
pain of absolute solitude, pain is the prer 
dominant idea. But the pleasure of any 
particular social enjoyment outweighs very 
considerably the uneasiness caused by the 
want of that particular enjoyment ; so that 
the strongest sensations relative to the ha- 
bitudes of particular society^ are sensations 
of pleasure. Good comjpMHiy, dively con? 
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versations, and the endeannents of friend- 
ship, dll the mind with great pleasure ; a 
temporary solitude^ on the other hand, is 
itself agreeable. This may perhaps prove 
that we are creatures designed for contem- 
plation as well as action ; since solitude as 
well as society has its pleasures; as from 
the former observation we may discern, that 
an entire life »f soliJtude contradicts the 
purposes of our being, since death itself 
is scarcely an idea of more terror. 


SECT. XIL 


SYMPATHY, IMITATION, AND 
AMBITION. 


tjNDER this denomination of society, 
the passions are of a complicated kind, and 
braiich out into a variety of forms agree- 
able to that variety of ends they are to serve 


in the great <^hi^ of society. The three 
principal ih this chain are sympathy y 
Jmitatioh, aa^ambition. 
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SECT. XIII. 

SYMPATHY. 

It is liy the first of these passions that we 
enter into the concerns of others ; that we 
are moved as they are moved, and aren^r 
suflfered to be indifferent spectators p#a:l- 
most any thing which meiiecan do orsv 
For sympathy must be considered as 
of substitution, by which we are put iMo 
the place of another man, and affected in 
many respects as he is affected : so that 
this passion may either partake of the na- 
ture of those which regard self-preservation, 
and turning upon pain may be a source of 
the sublime ; or it may turn upon ideas of 
pleasure ; and then whatever has been said 
of the social affections, whether; they re- 
gard society in general, or only sotne par- 
ticular modes of it, maybe applicable here. 
It is by this principle crnefly that poetty, 
painting, and otlier aftectii^ ihs,%ansftise^ 
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their passiPns from one breast to another, 
and are often capable of grafting a delight 
on wretchedness, misery, and death itself. 
It is a common observation, that objects 
which in the reality would shock, are in 
tragical, and such like representations, the 
source of a very high species of pleasure. 
This, taken as a fact, has been the cause 
of much reason jug. The satisfaction has 
been commonly attributed, fii-st to the com- 
fort we receive in considering that so me- 
lancholy a story is no more than a fiction ; 
and next, to the contemplation of our own 
freedom from the evils which we see re- 
presented. I am afraid it is a practice much 
too common in enquiries of this nature, to 
aftributc the cause of feelings which merely 
arise from the mechanical structure of our 
bodies, or from the natural frame and con- 
stitution of pur minds, to certain conclu- 
sions of th&Jfpsonipg faculty on the 
objects pres|B^ to us ; for I should ima- 
^ l^ne, that influence of reason in pro- 
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ducing our passions is nothii|g .near so 
extensive as it is commonly believed. 


SECT. XIV. 

THE EFFECTS OF SYMPATHY IN THE DIS- 
TRESSES OF OTHERS. 

To examine this point concerning the 
effect of Tragedy in a proper manner, 
must previously consider how we are 
ed by the feelings of our fellow-creature^ 
in circumstances of real distress. I anr 
convinced we have a degree of deligl^ 
and that no small one, in the real misfor- 
tunes and pains of others ; for let the 
affectipn be what it will in appearance, if 
it iloes not make us shun some objects, if 
on the contrary it induces us to approach 
them, if it makes us dwell upon 'them, in 
this case I conceive we most have a delight 
or pleasure of some spemi^ .or other in 
contemplating Objects of vib^ hind. Do 
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we not re^ the authentic histories of scenes 
of this nature with as much pleasure as 
romances or poems, where the incidents 
are fictitious f The prosperity of no em- 
pire, nor the grandeur of no king, can so 
agreeably affect in the reading, as the ruin 
of the state of Macedon, and the distress of 
its unhappy prince. Such a catastrophe 
touches us in liistoiy as much as the de- 
struction of Troy does in fable. Our 
delight, in cases of this kind, is very 
greatly heightened, if the sufferer be some 
excellent person who sinks under an un- 
worthy fortune. Scipio and Cato are both 
virtuous characters ; but we are more deejff y 
affected by the violent deatli of the one, 
and the ruin of die great cause he adhered 
to, than with the deserved triumphs and 
uninterrupted prosperity of the other ; fin- 
terror is a passion which always produces 
delight when it does not press too close ; 
and pity is ^bsioh accompanied with 
.pleasure, ^^^aiuse it arises from love and 
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social affection. Whenever wclijre forined 
by nature to an^. active purpo^r the pas- 
sion which animates us to* it, is attended 
with delight, or a pleasure of some kind, 
let the subject-matter be what it will ; and 
as our Creator has designed we should be 
united by the bond of sympathy, he has 
strengthened that bond, by a proportion- 
able delight ; and there most where our 
sympathy is most wanted, in the distresses 
of others. If this passion was simply pain- 
fiil, we should shun with the greatest care 
all persons and places that could excite such 
a passion ; as some, who are so far gone in 
indolence as not to endure any strong im- 
pression, actually do. But the case> 
widely different with the greater ps^^ 
mankind ; there is no Spectacle we 
gerly pursue, as that of some tmcommon 
and grievous calamity ; so that wheth^ the 
misfortune is before our eyes, or wE^sther 
they are turned back to il ,in history, it 
always touches with delighU This is nol^ 
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an unmb^) delight, but blended witli no 
small uneasiness. The delight we have in 
such things, hinders us from shunning 
scenes of misery ; and the pain we feel, 
prompts us to relieve ourselves in relieving 
those who suffer ; and all this ante^^ent 
to any reasoning, by an instinct that works 
us to its own purjwses without our con- 
currence. 


SECT. XV. 

OF THE EFFECTS OF TRAGEDY. 

Ifr is thus in real calamities. In imitated 
j^tresses the only difference is the pleasure 
fulling from the effects of imitation ; fq| 
if is mever so perfect, but we can perceive 
it is imitation, and on that principle are 
somewhat pleased with it. And indeed iq, 
some cases we derive as much or more 
pleasure from that source than from the 
thing itself. But then I imagine we shall 
be much mistaken, if we attribute any 
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coi^iderable part of our sad^ctioH in 
tragedy to the consideration thBt tragedy 
is a deceit, and its representations no reali- 
ties. The nearer it approaches the reality, 
and the furtlier it removes us from all 
id^ of fiction, the more perfect is its 
power. But be its power of what kind 
it will, it never approaches to what it re- 
presents. Choose a day- on which to 
represent the most sublime and affecting 
tragedy we hkve ; appoint the mosttavorite 
actors ; spare no cost upon the scenes and 
decorations ; unite the greatest efforts of 
poetry, painting, and music ; and when 
ybuhave collected your audience, just A 
the moment when their minds are er^ 
with expectation,' let it be reported- jlpt 
a state criminal of high; rank on 
point of being executed in the adjoiinl^ 
square ; in a moment the emptiness oi^the 
theatre would demonstrate the comparative 
weakness of the imitatiit^' arts, and pird^ 
claim the triumph of the’ real syh^thy. 



A{«rp. QEAUTIFUU f7 

I beUeve UiAt this notion of our having a 
simple pain< in the reality^ yet a delight 
in the representation, arises from hence, 
that we do not sufficiently distinguish what 
we should by no means choose to do, 
from what we would be eager enough to 
see if it was once done. We delight in 
seeing things, which so far from doing, 

our heartiest wishes would be to see re* 

% 

dressed. This noble capital, the pride of 
England and of Europe, 1 believe no man 
■is so strangely wicked as to desire to see 
destroyed by a conflagration or an earth- 
quake, though he should be removed him- 
flelf to the greatest distance from the dan- 
But suppose such a fatal accident to 
have happened, what numbers from all 
parts would croud to behold the ruins, and 
mnongst them many who would have been 
conteninev^ to have seen London in Its 
glo^ I > Nor \s it, either in real or iidtitious 
distresses, ow immunity from them which 
producesiiK delifirht : in mv own mind I 
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can discover nothing like it. 1 apprehend 
that this mistake is owing to a soft of so- 
phism, by which we are frequently imposed 
upon ; it arises from our not distinguishing 
between what is indeed a necessary condi- 
tion to our doing or suffering any thing in 
general, and what is the cause of some 
particular act. If a man kills me with 
^ sword, it i^ a necessary c/mdition to this 
tliat we should have been both of us alive 
before the fact : and vet it would be abj--* 
surd to say, that our being both living 
creatures was the cause of his crime and. 
of my death. So it is certain, that it i^ 
absolutely necessary my life should be out’ 
of any imminent hazai'd, before I can take 
a delight in the sufferings of othem -real 
or imaginary, or indeed in any ^pg else 
iron* any cause whatsoever. . Bm then it 
a sophism to argue from thence, that 
this immunity is the cause of my delight 
either oir these or on any occasibns. No 
one can distinguish such a caffSe of satis- , 
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taction in his own imndj I believe ; nay, 
when we do not suffer any very acute 
pain, nor are exposed to any imminent 
danger of our lives, we can feel for others, 
whilst we suffer ourselves; and often then 
most when we are softened by affliction ; 
we see with pity even distresses which we 
would accept in the place of our own. 

SECT. XVI. 

IMITATION. 

The second passion belonging to society 
is imitation, or, if you will, a desire of 
imitating, and consequently a pleasure in 
it. This passion arises from much the same 
cause with sympathy. For as sympathy 
makes us take a concern in whatever men 
feel, so thb affection prompts us to copy 
whatever they do ; and consequently we 
havem pleasure in imita ting, and in what- 
ever Selongs to imitation merely as it is 
suchtSvithout any intervention of the rea- 
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soiling faculty ; but solely from our natu*- 
ral constitution, which Providence has 
framed in such a manner as to find either 
pleasure or delight, according to the na- 
ture of the object, in whatever regards the 
purposes of our being. It is by imitation, 
far more than by precept, that we learn 
every thing ; and what we learn thus, we 
acquire not only more ^iffectuallv, but 
more pleasantly. This forms our man- 
ners, our opinions, our lives. It is one of 
the strongest links of society ; it is a speifi^ 
of mutual compliance, which all ufelit 
yield to each other, without constrain#*fb 
themselves, and which is extremely 
tering to all. Herein it is that painting, 
and many other agreeable arts, have laid 
one of the principal foundations of tlimr 
power. And since, by its influence on 
our manners and our passionsyit is of such 
great consequence, I shall here venture to 
lay down a rule, which rilay inform us 
vidth a good degree of certainty when we^ 
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are to attribute the power of the arts to 
imitation, or to our pleasure in the skill of 
the imitator merely, and when to sympathy, 
or some other cause in conjimction with 
it. When the object represented in poetry 
or painting is such as we could have no 
desire of seeing in the reality, then I may 
be sure that its power in poetry or painting 
is owing to the power of imitation, and to 
no cause operating in the thing itself. So 
it is with most of the pieces which the 
painters call still-life. In these a cottage, 
a dunghill, the meanest and most ordinary 
utensils of the kitchen, are capable of giv- 
ing us pleasure. But when the object of 
the painting or poem is such as we should 
run to see if real, let it affect us with what 
odd sort of sense it will, we may rely upon 
it, that the power of the poem or picture 
is more owing to the nature of the thii^ 
itself than, to Ae mere elFect of imitation, 
or to a consideration of the skill of . the 
imitator, hoiyj^r excellent. Aristotle has 
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spoken so much and so solidly upon the 
force of imitation in his poetics, that it 
makes any fiirther discourse upon tliis 
subject the less necessary. 


SECT. XVII. 

AMBITION. 

Although imitation is one of the 

great instruments used by Providence in 
bringing our nature towards its perf^r 
tion, yet if men gave themselves upj^ 
imitation entirely, and each followed 
other, and so on in an eternal circle, i|,46 
easy to see that there never could be ^y 
improvement amongst them. Mei^mast 
remain as brutes do, the same at the end 
that they are at this day, and that they 
were in the beginning of the world. To 
prevent this, God has planted in man a 
sense of ambition, and a satis&ction arising 
from the contemplation of his exoellh^ 
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his fellows in something deemed valuable 
amongst them. It is this passion that drives 
men to all the ways we see in use of sig- 
nalizing themselves, and that tends to 
make whatever excites in a man the idea 
of this distinction so very pleasant. It has 
been so strong as to make very miserable 
men take comfort, that they were supreme 
in misery; andjcertain it is, that where we 
cannot distinguish ourselves by something 
Excellent, we begin to take a complacency 
in some singular infirmities, follies, or de- 
fects of one kind or other. It is on this 
jprinciple that flattery is so prevalent ; for 
flattery is no more than what raises in a 
man’s mind an idea of a preference which 
he’ has not. Now, whatever, either on 
good or upon bad grounds, tends to raise 
a man in his own opinion, produces a sort 
of swelling and triumph, that is extremely 
grateful to the human mind; and this 
swelling is never more perceived, nor ope- 
tates with liisih force, than when without 
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danger we are conversant with terrible ob- 
jects; the mind always claiming to itself 
some part of the dignity and importance 
of the things which it contemplates. Hence 
proceeds what Longinus has observed of 
that glorying and sense of inward great- 
ness, that always fills the reader of such 
passages in poets and orators as are sub- 
lime ; it is what every maij must have felt 
in himself upon such occasions. 

SECT. XVIII. 

THE RECAPITULATION. 

To draw the whole of what has been 
§|^d into a few distinct points : — ^The pas- 
.sions which belong to self-preservfttidn, 
turn on pain and danger; they are simply 
painful when their causes immediately 
affect us; they are delightful when we 
jhave an idea of pain and danger, without 
being actually in such circumstance ; this 
delight 1 have not called pl^pre, becau^ 
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it turns on pain, and because it is different 
enough frbm any idea of positive pleasure. 
Whatever excites this delight, I call 
lime. The passions belonging to self-pre- 
sei^ktion are the strongest of all the 
pinions. 

The second head to ’which the passions 
are referred, Avith relation to their final 
cause, is society. There are two sorts of 
societies. The first is, the society of sex. 
The passion belonging to this is called love, 
and it contains a mixture of lust ; its ob- 
ject is the beauty of women. The other 
is the great society with man and all other 
animals. The passion subservient to this 
is’ called likewise love, but it has no mix*- 
ture of lust, and its object is beauty ; which 
is a name I shall apply to all such qualities 
in things as induce in us a sense of aiifection 
and tenderness, or some other passion the 
most nearly resembling these. The passion 
.of love has itsfrise in positive pleasure ; it 
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is, like all things which grow out of plea-* 
sure, capable of being mixed with a mode 
of uneasiness ; that is, when an idea of its 
object is excited in the mind with an idea 
at the same time of having irretrievably 
lost it. This mixed sense of pleasure I 
have not called pam, because it turns upon 
actual pleasure, and because it is, both in 
its cause and in most of its effects, of a 
nature altogether different. 

Next to the general passion we have for 
society, to a choice in which we are di- 
rected by the pleasure we have in the ob- 
ject, the particular passion under this head 
called sympathy has the greatest extent. 
The nature of this passion is, to put us in 
the place of another, in whatever circiun- 
stauce he is in, and to affect us in a like 
manner ; so that this passion may, as'ttil^ 
occasion requires, turn either on paiil^or 
pleasure; but with the modifications men- 
tioned in some cases in sect. H. As to. 
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imitation and preference, nothing more 
need be said. 


SECT. XIX. 

THE CONCLUSION. 

I BELIEVE that an attempt to range and 
methodize some of our most leading pas- 
sions, would be a good preparative to such 
an enquiry as we are going to make in the 
ensuing discourse. The passions I have 
mentioned are almost the only ones which 
it can be necessary to consider in our pre- 
sent design; though the variety of the pas- 
sions^ is great, and worthy in every branch 
of that variety of an attentive investigation. 
The more accurately we search into the 
human mind, the stronger traces we every 
where fin4 of his wisdom who made it. If 
a discourse on the use of the parts of the 
body may^ \)e considered as an hymn to the 
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Creator, the use of the passions, whicfaf 
are the organs of the mind, ceihiot be 
barren of praise to him, nor unproductive 
to ourselves of that noble and' uncommon 
union of science and admiration, which a 
contemplation of the works of infinite wis- 
dom alone can afford to a rational mind ; 
whilst, referring to him whatever we find 
of right or good or fair in ourselves, disco- 
vering his strength and wisdom even in our 
own weakness and imperfection, honour- 
ing them where we discover tliem clearly, 
and adoring their profundity where we are 
lost in our search, we may be inquisitive 
without impertinence, and elevated with- 
out pride ; we may be admitted, if I may* 
dare to say so, into tlie counsels of the> 
Almighty by a consideration of his work3(> 
The elevation of the mind ought to be the’ 
principal end of all our studies, which*^ 
they do not in some measure eflect, they 
are of very little service to us. But, besides 
this great purpose, a ccnasidemtion of the 
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Mtionale of our passions seems to me very 
necessai^ for all who would affect them 
upon solid and sure principles. It is not 
enough to khow them in general : to affect 
them after a delicate manner, or to judge 
properly of any work designed to affect 
them, we should know the exact bounda* 
ries of their several jurisdictions ; we 
should pursue ^hem through all their va- 
riety of operations, and pierce into the in- 
most, and what might appear inaccessible 
parts of our nature. 

Sued latet arcana non enarrabile Jibrd 

Witliout all this it is possible for a man, 
after a confused manner, sometimes to sa> 
tisfyhis own mind of the truth of his work ; 
but he can never have a certain determi- 
nate rule to go by, nor can he ever make 
his propositions sufficiently clear to others. 
PoetSj and orators, and painters, and those 
who cultivate other branches of the liberal 
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arts, have without this critical knowledge 
succeeded well in their several provinces, 
and will succeed ; as among artificers 
there are many machines ma^e, and even 
invented, without any exact knowledge of 
the principles they are governed by. It is, 
I own, not uncommon to be wrong in 
theory and right in practice ; and we are 
happy that it is so. Men often act right 
ficom their feelings, who afterwards reason 
but ill on them from principle ; but as it is 
impossible to avoid an attempt at such rea- 
soning, and equally impo^ible to prevent 
its having some influence on our practice, 
surely it is worth taking some pains to have 
it just, and founded on the basis of sure 
experiaice. We might expect th9.tthe 
artists themselves would have been our 
surest guides ; but the artists have been too 
much occupied in the practice : the pli^ . 
losophers have done little ; and what 
have done, was mostly with a view to ^ 
own schemes and systems : and as for t|^ 
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called critics, they have generallyisoD|^t 
the rule oT the arts in the wrong place $ 
they sought it among poems, pictures, en- 
gravings, statues, and buildings. But art 
can never give the rules that make an art. 
This is, I believe, the reason why artists in 
general, and poets principally, have been 
confined in so narrow a circle ; they have 
been rather imitators of one another than 
of nature ; and this with so faithful an 
uniformity, and to so remote an antiquity, 
that it is hard to say who gave the first 
model. Critics follow them, and therefore 
can do little as guides. I can judge but 
poorly of any thing, whilst I measure 
it by no other standard than itself. The 
true standard of the arts is in every 
man’s power ; and an easy observation of 
the most common, sometimes of the mean- 
es^^ings in nature, will give the true^ 
lights, where the greatest sagacity and in- 
dustry that sli^its such observaticm, mu^ 
l$tave us in the dark, or what is worsen 
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i mislead US by false lights. In an 
it is almost every thing to be once 
in H right road. I am satisfied I have done 
btUl tittle by these observations considered 
tiH^hemselves ; and I never should have 
Ippcmi the pains .to digest them, much less 
llMifi I have ever ventured to publish 
H^m, if I was not convinced that nothing 
tends more to the corruption of science than 
InsufFer it to stagnate. These waters must 
be troubled before they can exert their vir- 
tues. A man who works beyond the sur&ce 
of things, though he may be wrong himself, 
yet he clears , the way for others, and riiay 
cliance to make even his errors subservient 
to the cause of truth. In the folloMdng 
||arts I shall enquire what things they kre 
that cause in us the afiections of the sub- 
lime and beautiful, as in this I have consi- 
^red the affections themselves. I qnly 
desire one favour, that no part of this dis- 
Hourse may be judged of by itself and in- 
dependently of the rest ; for I am sensible 
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1 have not disposed my materiak 
the test of a captious controversy^ 
a sober and even forgiving examinaticffii. 
that they are not armed at all points fbt 
battle, but dressed to visit those who aii 


willing to gi ve a peaceful entranii 
truth. ' ' %«<«««. 


THE END OF THE FIRST PART. 
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PIOLOSOPHICAL ENQUIRY 

INTO THE 

Origin of our Ideas 

OF THE 

SUBLIME ^ BEAUTIFUL, 

PART n. 

SECT. 1. 

OP THE PASSION CAUSED BY THE 
SUBLIME. 

L HE passion caused by the great and 
iMiblime in nature^ when those causes ope- 
rate most powerfiilly, is astonishment; and 
astonishment is that state of the soul, in 
which all its motions are suspended, with 
some d^ee of horror.* In this case the 

* Part I. sect. S, 4, 7. 
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mind ls so entirely filled vdtfi its object, 
that it cannot enterbon any other, nor by 
consequence reason bn thqt object which 
employs it. Heqce arises the great power 
of -^e subliiiae, that, far firom beii% pro- 
duced^by them, .it anticipates Our reason- 
ings, and hurries us on by an irresistible 
force. Astonishment, as I have said, is the 
efiect of the sublime in its highest degree ; 
the inferior eiSects are admiration, reve- 
rence, and r^ect 


s E c T. n. 

T’ERBOR. 

:NO passion k) eflfectually robs thg mind 
of all its powers of mcdhg and reascMd^ 
as For fear being an apprehe^^n 
c^ pain or d^#i, h b{>erates in a nt^mer 
that resembles actual pa^*. Whatever 
is terrible, widi.rega^ sighb 

* i^iiect. S.:4. £.'6. 
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is sil^ime too, iwhether this cause of, terror 
be endued with greatn^ of dimensions or 
not ; for it is impossible to look on any 
thing as triding, or contemptible, that may 
be dangeroiK. There are niany animals, 
who, though far from b^ng are yet 
capable'^raising ideas of the sufflime, be- 
cause they are consider^ as objects of ter- 
ror ; as serpents^ and poisonous animals of 
almost all kinds. And to things of great di- 
mensions, if we annex an adventitious idea 
of terror, they become without comparison 
greater. A level plain of a vast extent on 
land, is certainly no mean idea ; the pros- 
pect of such a plain may be as extensive as 
a pnispect of the ocean : but can it ever 
fill* th^ mind with any thing so great as the 
ocean itself? This fe owing to several 
causes; but it is owing to none more than 
this, that the ocean is an object of no small 
terror. Indeed tenror is in all cases whatso- 
ever, either more openly or latently, the rul- 
ing principle of the subthtlg; Several lan- 

H 
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guag^ .bear a strong testimony to the affi- 
nity of these itdeas. They frequently use the 
same worcl, tb signify indiflferently the modes 
of astoiiishmmt ojr admiration and those of 
terror. is in Greek, either fear Oi* 

wonder; **»«? is, terrible or respectable ; 

tb reverence or to fear. Vereor in 
Latin, is what «•*«, is in Greek. The Ro- 
mans used the yeib slupeo, a term which 
strongly marks tiie ^tate of an astonished 
mind, to express the eftect either of simple 
fear, or of astonishment ; the word atto- 
nitus (thunder-struck) is equally expressive 
of the alliance of these ideas; and do not 
the French etonnement, and the English 
astonishment and ai/mzement, point ot^as 
clearly the kindred emotions Whic^ attend 
fear and wonder ? They who have a more 
general knowledge of l^guages Could 
produce, I m^e no doubt, many b&er and 
equally striking example^i* 
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s E,p y. m. 

OBSCURITY. 

xp: make any thing very terrible, ob^ 
scwi%* ^ms in geneiltl t6 b§ neoe^ry. 
Wlien we know the full extent of any 
danger, when we can accustom our eyes to 
it, a great ded of the appi^ehensicih vanishes. 
Every be sensible of tliis, who 

considers how greatly night adds to our 
dread, in all cases of danger, and how 
much the notions of ghosts and goblins, 
of which none can form clear ideas, affect 
minds which give credit to the popular tales 
concerning such k>rts of beings. Those 
despotic governments, which are founded 
on the passions of men, arid principally 
upon die jpassion of fear, fc^p their chief 
as much as may be ffom the public eye. 
The policy has heep the same in many 
•cases of religion. Almopd all ;the heathen 
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temples were d^k. Even in tfie barbarous 
temples of the Americans at this day, they 
keep their idol in a dark part of the hut, 
which is consecrated to hkworship. For 
this purpose too the druids performed all 
their ceremibnies m' the bosom of the darkest 
woods, and in tlie shade of the oldest and 
most spreading Oaks. No person seems 
better to have understood the secret of heigh- 
tening, or of setting terrible thm“« if I 
may use the expression, in their strongest 
light by the force of a judicious obscurity, 
than Milton. His description of Death in 
the second book is admirably studied ; it 
is astonishing with wliat a gloomy pomp> 
with what a significant and expressive un- 
certainty of strokes and colouring,- he has 
finished the portrait of the king^jf^ter"^ • 

The other shapi 
Jf shape it might be call'd that shape had none 
Distinguishable, in member, joint, or limb ; 

Or substance might be call'd that shadow seem'd ; 
For each seem'd either ; bhik he stood as night 
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Fierce as (en furies i terrible as hell ; 

^nd shook a deadly daft. What seem'd his head 
The likeness of a kingly crffim had on. 

In this description all il dnrk^ uncertain, 
confiised, terrible, and subliihe to the last 
degree. 


SECT. IV. 

• . 

OF THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN CLEARNESS 
AND OBSCURITY WITH REGARD TO THE 
PASSIONS. 

It is one thing to make an idea clear, and 
iuiolher to make il affecting to the imagi- 
nation. If I make a drawing of a palace, 
or a temple, or a landscape, I present a 
very clear idea of those objects ; but then 
(allowing for the effect of imitation, which 
is something) my picture can at most affect 
only as the palace, teuiple, or landscape, 
woujd have affected in the r^lity. On 
the other hand, the most lively mid spirited 
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verbal description lean give, raises a very 
obscure and imperfect idea of such objects ; 
but then it is in my power to raise a stronger 
emotion bj the description than I could 
do by the best painting. This experience 
constantly^ evino^. The proper manner 
of conveyingthe affections of the mind from 
one to another, is by words ; there is a 
great insufficiency in all other methods of 
communication ; and so far is a rl#‘s>niess 
of imagery from being absolutely necessary 
to an influence upon the passions, that they 
may be considerably operated upon, with- 
out presenting any image at all, by certain 
.sounds adapted to that purpose; of which 
we have a sufficient proof in the acknow- 
ledged and powerftil effects of instrument^ 
music. In reality, a great clearness helps 
but little towards affecting the pasMons,j^ 
it is in some sort an enemy to all enthusi- 
asms whatsoever. 
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SECT. CIV.l 

THE SAME SUBJECT CONTINUED. 

There are two verses in Hwacje’s art 
of poetry that seem to Contradict this opi- 
nion^ for which reason I shall take a little 
more pains in clearing it up. The verses 
are, 

Segnius irritant animos deniissa per aures^ 

Quam qua sunt oculis subjecta fdelibus. 

Qn this the Abhf Bos foui>ds g-criticism, 
wherein he giv® painting the preference 
to poetry, in the article of moving the 
passions ; principally on account of the 
gfeal^r clearness of the ideas it represents. 
I |»elieve this excellent judge was led into 
l^is sgistake (if it be a mistake) by his sys- 
^Bs, to i^ch he found it more conform- 
^le than J imagine it will bp found by 
es^rience. I know several who admire 
^andlove paintings ahd 3fCt who regard the 
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objects of their admiration in that art with 
coolness enough, in comparison of that 
warmth with which they are animated 
by affecting pieces of poetry or rhetoric. 
Among the common sort of people, I never 
could perceive that pauding had mucli in- 
fluence on their passions. It is true, that 
the best sorts of painting, as well as the best 
sorts of poetry, are not mucji understood in 
that sphere. But it is most certain, that 
their passions are veiy strongly roused by a 
fanatic preacher, or by the ballads of Chevy- 
chase, or the Children in the Wood, and by 
other little popular poems and tales that 
are current in that rank of life. I do not 
know of any paintings, bad or good, that 
produce the same effect. So that poetry,^^^ 
with all its obscurity, has a more geneyal,)^ 
as well as a more powerful dominion ovel 
the passions than the other art And I 
think there are reasons in nature, why the 
obscure idea, "when properly conveyed, 
should be more affecting than the clear. It 

O OB. 
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is our ign(»rance of things that causes all our 
admiration, and chiefly excites our pas- 
sions. Knowledge and acquaintance make 
the most strildng causes,aflfect but little. It 
is thus with the vulgar ; and all men are as 
the vulgar in what they, do notunderstand. 
The ideas of eternity, and infinity, are 
among the most affecting we have ; and 
perhaps there is^nothing of which we really 
understand so little, as of infinity, and eter- 
nity. We do not any where meet a more 
sublime description than this justly cele- 
brated one of Milton, wherein he gives the 
portrait of Satan with a dignity so suitable 
to the subject : 

He above the rest 

J^i sliape and gesture proudly eminent 
^ood like a tower ; his form hddyetnot lost 
her original brightness^ nor appeared 
Zessjhan archangel ruined, and th' excess 
Of glory obscured : as when the sioi new ris'n 
Looks through the horizontal misty air 
Shotn of his beams y or from behind j^he moon 
Jin dim eclipse disastrous twilight sheds 
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On half the nations ; and mth fear of ehange 
Perplexes monarchs. 


Here is a very nolDle picture ; and in what 
does this poetical picture consist? in images 
of a tower, an archangel, the sun rising 
through mists, or in an eclipse, the ruin of 
monarchs, and the revolutions of kingdoms. 
The mind is hurried out of \tself, by a crowd 
of great and confused images; which affect 
because they are crowded and conftised. For 
separate them, and you lose much of the 
greatness ; and join them, and you infab 
libly lose the clearness. The images raised 
by poetry are always of this obscure kind ; 
though in general the effects of poetry are 
by no means to be attributed to the images 
it raises; which point we shall examihe 
more at large hereafter.* But paintiiig, 
when we have allowed for the pleasure o| 
imitation, can only afiect simply by the inl^ 
ages it presents ; and even in painting, ju> 
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dicidui^obs^iintyin some things contributes 
to the efifect of the picture ; because the 
images in painting are exactly similar to 
those in nature ; and, in nature, dark, con- 
fused, uncertain images have a greater 
power on the fancy to. form the grander 
passions, than those have which are more 
clear and determinate. But where and 
when this observation may be applied to 
practice, and how far it shall be extended, 
will be better deduced from the nature of 
the subject, and from the occasion, than 
from , any rules that can be given. 

l am sensible that this idea has met witli 
opposition, and is likely still to be rejected 
by several. But let it be considered, that 
^^dly any thing can strike the mind with 
^ greatness, which does not make some 
sfert of approach towards infinity ; which 
il^thing can do whilst we are able to per- 
ceive its bounds ; but to see an object dis- 
Jtincdy, and to perceive its bounds, is one 
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and the same thing. A clear idea js there- 
fore another nanie for a little idea. There 
is a passage in the book of Job amazingly 
sublime, and this, sublimity is principally 
due to the terrible uncertainty of the thing 
described; In thoughts from the visions of 
the night, when deep sleep falleth upon men, 
fear came upon me and trembling, which 
made all my bones to shake. Then a spirit 
passed before my face. The hair of my flesh 
stood up. It stood still, but I could not 
discern the form thereof ; an image was be- 
fore mine eyes ; there was silence ; and I 
heard a voice, — Shall mortal man be more 
just than God? We are first prepared with 
the utmost solemnity for the vision ; we arc 
first terrified, before we are let even inJ,o the 
obscure cause of our emotion : but when^ 
this grand cause of terror makes its appear- 
ance, what is it ? is it not wrapt up in the 
shades of its own incomprehensible dark- 
ness, more awful, more striking, more ter- 
rible, than the liveliest description, than the 
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clearest painting, could possibly represent 
it ? When painters have attempted to give 
us clear representations of these very tan- 
ciful and terrible ideas, they have, I think, 
almost always failed ; insomuch that I 
have been at a loss, in all the pictures I 
have seen of hell, whether the painter did 
not intend something ludicrous. Several 
painters have handled a subject of tins kind, 
with a view of assenibling as many horrid 
phantoms as their imaginations could sug- 
gest ; but all the designs I have chanced to 
meet of the temptations of St. Anthony, 
were rather a sort of odd wild grotesques, 
than any thing capable of producing a se- 
rious passion. In all these subjects poetry 
is* veiy happy. Its apparitions, its chime- 
ras; its harpies, its allegorical figures, are 
grapd and affecting ; and though Virgil’s 
Fame, and Homer’s Discord, are obscure, 
they are magnificent figures. These 
figures in painting would be clear enough, 
but I fear they might become ridiculous. 
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SECT. V. 

POWER. 

Besides those things which directly 
Suggest the idea o^ danger, and those which 
produce a similar effect from a mechanical 
cause, I know of nothing sublime, which 
is not some modification of power. And 
this branch rises as naturally as the other 
two branches, from terror, the coramon 
stock of every thing that is sublime, '^ic 
idea of power, at first view, seems of the 
class of those indifferent ones, which may 
equally belong to pain or to pleasure. But 
in reality, the affection arising from the 
idea of vast power, is extremely ^pmdte 
from that neutral character. For first, we 
must remember,* that the idea of pain, in 
its highest degree, is much strrager than 
the highest degree of pleasure ; and that it 
preserves the same superiority thrdi^h all 

• Part i. sect, i. 
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the subcNrdinate gradations. From hence 
it is, that where the chances for equal de- 
grees of suffering or enjoyment are in. any 
sort equal, the idea of Ae suffering must 
always be prevalent. And indeed the ideas 
of pain, and above all of death, are so very 
affecting, that whilst we remain in the pre- 
sence of whatever is supposed to have the 
power of inflicting either, it is impossible 
to be perfectly free from terror. Again, we 
know by experience, that for the enjoy- 
ment ctf pleasure, no great efforts of power 
are at aj.1 necessary ; nay we know, that 
such efforts would go a great way towards 
destroying our satisfaction ; for pleasure 
pst be stolen, and not forced upon us ; 
sure follows the will ; and therefore we 
generally affected with it by many 
things of a force greatly inferior to our 
own. But pain is always inflicted by a 
power in some way superior, because we 
nevar submit to pain willingly. So that 
strength, violence^ pain, and teiror, are 
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ideas that rush in upon the mind together. 
Look at a man, or any other animal of pro- 
digious strength, and what is your idea 
before reflection Is it that this strength 
will be subservient to you, to your ease, to 
your pleasure, to your interest in any sense? 
Nb; the emotion you feel ^ lest tliis 
enormous strength should be employed to 
the purposes of* rapine and destruction. 
That power derives all its sublimity from 
the terror with which it is generally ac- 
companied, will appear evidently from its 
effect in the very few cases in which it may , 
be possible to strip a considerable de^fee 
of strength of its ability to hurt. Wllen 
you do this, you spoil it of every thing sub- 
lime, and it immediately becomes cmitcirtp- 
tible. An ox is a creature of vast strength ; 
but he is an innocent creature, extremely 
serviceable, and not at all dangerous ; for 
which reason the idea of an ox is by no 
means grand. A bull is strong too ; but 
* Vide Part IIIV s^t. Sfl . 
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his streugth is of another kind ; of^n .very 
destructive, seldom (at least amongst us]) 
of any use in our business ; the idea of a 
bull is therefore great, and it has frequently 
a place in sublime descriptions, and elevat- 
ing comparisons. Let us look at another 
strong anii^l in the two distinct lights in 
which we may consider him. The horse 
in the light of an useful beast, fit for the 
plough, the road^ the draught ; in every so- 
cial useful light, the horse has nothing of the 
sublime ; but is it thus that we are affected 
with him, whose neck is cloathed with ' thun- 
der^ the glory of whose nostrils is terrible t 
who swalloweth the ground with Jiercenes. 
and ragOy neither helieveth that, it is the 
sound of the trumpet ? In this description 
the uselul character of the horse entirely 
disappears, and the terrible and sublime 
blaze out together. We have continually 
about us animals of a strength that is con- 
siderable, but not pernipious. Amongst 
these we never look for the sublime ; it 

I 
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comes upon us in the gloomy forest^ and in 
the howling wilderness, in the form of the 
lion, the tiger, the panther, or rhinoceros. 
Whenever strength is only useful, and em- 
ployed for our benefit or our pleasure, then 
it is never sublime; for nothing can act 
agreeably to us, that does not . act in con- 
formity to our will ; but to act agreeably to 
our will, it must be subject to us, and there- 
fore can never be the cause of a grand and 
commanding conception. The descuption 
of the wild ass, in Job, is worked up iritp 
no small sublimity, merely by insisting oh 
his freedom, and his setting mankind at 
defiance ; otherwise the description of such 
an animal could have had nothing noble 
in it. Who hath loosed (says he) the bands 
of the wild ass ? whose house I have made 
the wilderness^ and the barren land his 
dwellings. He scorneth the multitude of 
the city^ neither regardetk he the voiee of 
the driver. The range of the mountains is 
his pasture. The inagnificent description 
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Qf ^ tuiicom and of leviathan in the same 
book, is full of the same heightening cir- 
cumstance. Will the unicorn be willing to 
serve thee ? eanst thou •hind the unicorn 
with his band in the furrow f wilt thou 
trust him because his strength is great f 
’-—-—Canstd^ou draw out leviathan with an 
hook ? will he make a covenant with thee ? 
wilt thou take him for a servant for ever f 
shall not one be cast down even at the sight 
of him ? In short, wheresoever we find 
strength, and in what light soever we look 
upoU power, we shall all along observe the 
sublime the concomitant of terror, and con- 
tempt the attendant on a strength that is 
subservient and innoxious. The race of 
do^ injnany of their kinds, have generally 
a competent degree of strength and swift- 
ness ; and they exert these, and other va- 
luable qualities which they possess, greatly 
to odr convenience and pleasure. Dogs are 
indeed the most social, affectionate, and 
amiable animals of the whole brute crea- 
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tion ; but love approaches much nearer hy 
contempt than is commonly imagined ; 
and accordingly, though we caress dogs, 
we borrow from* them an appellation of 
the most despicable kind, when we em- 
ploy terms of reproach ; and this appella- 
tion is the common mark of the last vile- 
ness and contempt in every language. 
Wolves have nOt n\ore strength than se- 
veral species of dogs ; but, on ac^^’mt of 
their unmanageable fierceness, the idea of 
a wolf is not despicable ; it is not excluded 
from grand descriptions and similitudes. 
Thus we are affected by strength, which 
is natural power. The power which 
arises from institution in kings and com- 
manders, has the same connection with 
terror. Sovereigns are frequently addres^ 
with the title of dread majesty. And it 
maybe observed, that young persons little 
acquainted with the world, and who hktfe 
riot been used to approach men in powCT, 
are commonly struck with an aive rihtfih 
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takes away the free use of their faculties. 
When I prepared my seat in the street 
(says Job), the young men saw me and hid 
themselves. Indeed so Natural is this timi- 
dity with regard to power, and so strongly 
does it inhere in our constitution, that very 
few are able to conquer it, but by mixing 
much in the business of the great world, 
or by using no small violence to their na- 
tural dispositions. 1 know some people 
are of opinion, that no awe, no degree of 
terror, accompanies the idea of power: 
and have hazarded to aflirm, that we can 
contemplate the idea of God himself with- 
out any such emotion. I purposely avoided 
when I first considered this subject, to in- 
troduce the idea of that great and tremen- 
dous Being, as an example in an argu- 
ment so light as this ; though it frequently 
occurred to me, not as an objection to, but 
as a strong confirmation of, my notions in 
this matter. . I hope, in what I am going 
tojay, I shall avoid presumption, where it 
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is almost impossible for Bny moital t5 
'speak with strict propriety. I say thefi, 
that whilst we considipr the Godhead 
merely as he is an object of the under- 
standings which forms a complex idea of 
power, wisdom,, justice, goodness, all 
stretched to a degree far exceeding the 
bounds of our comprehension ; whilst we 
consider the divinity in ibis refined and 
abstracted light, the imagination pas- 
sions are little or nothing affected. But 
because we are bound, by the condition Of 
our nature, to ascend to these pure and 
intellectual ideas, through the medium of 
sensible images, and to judge of these 
divine qualities by their evident acts and 
exertions; it becomes extremely haard tor 
disentangle our idea of the cause from the 
effect by which we are led to know it. 
Thus when we contemplate the Deity, his 
attributes and their operation eoihing 
united on the mind, form a sort of sensible 
image, and as such are capable ‘of ajO^- 
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iflg the ima^ation. Now, though in a 
just idea of the Deity, perhaps none of his 
attribute are predominant, yet to our ima- 
gination, his power i^ by far the most 
striking. Some reflection, some compar- 
ing, is necessary to satbfy us pf his wis- 
dom, his justice, and his goodness. To be 
struck with his power, it is only necessary 
that we should open our eyes. But whilst 
we contemplate so Vast an object, under 
the arm, as it were, of almighty power, 
and invested upon every side with omni- 
presence, we shrink into the minuteness 
;^pf our own nature, and are, in a manner, 
annihilated before him. And though a 
consideration of his other attributes may 
i^eve in some measure our apprehen- 
sions ; yet no conviction of the justice vrith 
which it is exercised, nor the mercy with 
which it is tempered, can wholly remove 
, the terror that naturally arises from a force 
which nothing can withstand. If we re- 
joice, we r^oicevrith trembling ; and even 
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whilst we are receiving benefits, we can- 
not but shudder at a power which can 
confer benefits of such mighty importance. 
When the propl^t David contemplated 
the wonders of wisdom and power which 
are displayed in the ceconomy of man, he 
seems to be struck with a sort of divine 
horror, and cries out. Fearfully and won- 
derfully am I made / An heathen poet 
has a sentiment of a similar nature ; Ho- 
race looks upon it as the last effort of phi- 
losophical fortitude, to behold without 
terror and amazement, this immense an^^ 
glorious fabric of the universe ; 

Munc solem^ et stellasy et decedentia certis 
Tempora momentis^ sunt qui formidine nulla 
Imbuti spectant. - 


Lucretius is a poet not to be suspected of 
giving way to superstitious terrors ; yet 
when he supposes the whole, mechanism 
of nature laid open by the master of his 
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phHoeophyj his transport on this ma^fi- 
cent view, which- he has represented in 
the colours of such bold and lively poetry, 
is overcast with a shade of secret dread 
and horror : 

His tibi me rebus qmedam aivtna voiuptas 
Percipit^ atque horror^ quod sic Natura tua vi 
Tam manifesta patet ex omni parte retecta. 

But the scripture alcfhe can supply ideas 
answerable to the majesty of this subject. 
In the scripture, wherever God is repre- 
sented as appearing or speaking, every 
thing terrible in nature is called up to 
heighten die awe and solemnity of the 
divine presence. The psalms, and the pro- 
phetical books, are crowded with instances 
of this kind. The earth shook (says the 
Psalmist), the heavens also dropped at the 
presence of the Lord. And what is re- 
markable, the painting preserves the same 
character, not only when he is supposed 
descending- to take vengeance upon the 
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wicked, but even when he ej^erts the like 
plenitude of power in acts of bendicence 
to mankind. Tremble^ thou earth ! at the 
freetnct of the Jjord ; at the presence of 
the God of Jacob ; which turned the rock 
into standing wcjer^ the flint into a foun- 
tain of waters ! It were endless to enu- 
merate all the passages, both in the sacred 
and profane writers, which establish the 
general sentiment of mankind, concerning 
the inseparable union of a sacred and re- 
verential awe, with our ideas of the divi- 
nity. Hence the common maxim. Primes 
in orbe deos fecit timer. This maxim may 
be, as I believe it is, false with regard to 
the origin of religion. The maker of the 
maxim saw how inseparable th^e ideas 
were, without considering that the notion 
of some great power must be always pre- 
cedent to our dread of it But this dread 
must necessarily follow the idea of such a 
power, when it is once excited in the mind. 
It is on this principle that true religion 
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and mxist haVe> so large a mixtiMo salu> 
tary fear ; and that false reli^oiis have 
generally nothing else but fear to sn^qiort 
them. Before the Christian religion had, 
as it were, humanized the idea of the Di-^ 
vinity, and broi^ht it somewhat nearer to 
us, there was very little said of the love of 
God. The followers of Plato have some- 
thing of it, and only something ; the other 
writers of pagan antiquity, whether poets 
or philosophers, nothing at all. And they 
who consider with what infinite attention, 
by what a disregard of every perishable 
object, through what long habits of piety 
and contemplation it is, any man is able 
to attain an entire love and devotion to the 
Deity, .will easily perceive, that it is not 
the first; the most naturab ond the most 
striking effect which proceeds from that 
idea. Thus we’have traced power through 
its several gradations unto the highest of 
all, where our imaginadon is hnally lost ; 
^ we find terror quite tiiroughout the 
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progress, its inseparable companion, and 
growing along with it, ks far as we can 
possibly, trace them. Now, as power is 
undoubtedly a capital source of the sub- 
lime, this will point out evidently from 
whence its energy is derived, and to what 
class of ideas we ought to unite it. 


SECT. VI. 

PRIVATION. 

All general privations are great, be-" 
cause they are all terrible; Vacuity , Dark- 
ness, Solitude, and Silence. With what 
a fire of imagination, yet with what seve- 
rity of judgment, has Virgil amassed all 
these circumstances, where he knows that 
all the images of a tremendous dignity 
ought to be united, at the mouth of hell I 
where, before he unlocks the secrets of the 
^at deep, he seems to be seized witl^a 
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reli^ous horror, and to retire astonished 
at the boldness oil' his own design : 

/)!, quibus imperium est apimarum, ttmbraque 
siientes ! 

Et Chaos, et Phlegethon I loca node silentia late ! 
Sit mihi fas audita loqui ! 'sit 'numine vestra 
Pandere res alta terra et caligine mersas ! 

Ibant obscuri, sola sub nocte, per umbram, 
Perque dome Ditis yacuas, et inania regna. 


Ye subterraneous gods ! whose aweful sway 
The gliding ghosts and silent shades obey ; 

0 Chaos, hear ! and Phlegethon profound ! 

Whose solemn empire stretches wide around / 

Give me, ye great tremendous powers, to tell 
Of scenes and wonders in the depth of hell : 

Give me. your mighty secrets to display 
From those black realms of darkness to the day. 

Pitt. 

Obteure th^ nqent through dreary shades that lei 
4tong the waste dominions of the dead. 

Dryoen. 
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Greatness * of dimension is a pow- 
erful cause of the sublime. This is too evi- 
dint, and the observation too common^ to 
need any illustration ; it is not so common, 
to consider in what ways greatness of di- 
mension, vastness of extent, or quantity, 
has the most striking effect. For certain- 
ly, there are ways, and modes, wherein 
the same quantity of extension shall pro4 
duce greater effects than it is found to do 
in othei^. Extension is either in 
height, or depth. Of these the lengti? 
strikes least ; an hundred': yards pf even 
ground will never work such an effect as 
a tower an hundred yards . high> dr a rock 
or mountain of thkt altitude. I am apt to 
imagine likeddse, that height is less grdnd 
thaii depth ; and that we are more struck 

* Pirt lVV^ct. 
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at looking down from a precipdce, than 
looking up at an**<Dbj€ct of equal height : 
but of that I am not very positive. 
pendicular has more forpe in forming the 
sublime, than an inclined plane.; and the' 
effects of a rugged and broken surface, seem 
stronger than where it is smooth and po- 
lished. It would carry us out of our way 
to enter in this place into the cause of these 
appearances ; but certain it is they afford 
a large and fruitfiil field of speculation.^ 
However, it may not be amiss to add to 
tliese remarks upon magnitude, that, as die 
great extreme of dimension is sublime, so 
the last extreme of littleness is in some mea- 
sure sublime likewise ; when we attend to 
the infinite divisibility of matter, wh^ we 
pumie animal . life into thpse e:^cess|vely 
small, andi yet oigqnized beings, that es- 
cape the nicest inquintian of die , sense, 
when we push oar dfecoyeries,ye|!^gpi- 
y?qrd^ and conddar 
many degfeim jyet small^F^ and die still di- 
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well as the 


^eJhecome aina2»^ah4 confounded 
" at the %CHide)rs df^mufuti^iiise ; nor can we 
disth^g^oish in its effect this extreme of lit- 
^eiiess from the vast itself. For division 

t . . 

flitist be infinite as well as addition ; be- 


catise the idea of a perfect unity can no 
mOTe be arrived at, than that of a com- 
plete whole, to which fiothiog may 
added. 


SECT, VIU. 

INFINITY. 

source bf^itK^ snbfaa^Hfe 
if it does nc% teilfe ibelohg^^ 
last*''-' Jnfittity 

mind ^ delightful horror; 

which genuine effect, and truest 

tiif i^^subHiae* There are scarce any 
friui^ which ol^ ^our 



ture ; 

to perceiv€? ,%e l^unds of uiiany 
they seem to hei^jiifiBite, aiid ithey prb^uei^ 
the same elS^ts as if they wer^ jreally s0i> 
We are deceived in the like notanhieyv if the; 
parts of some large object are so continued' 
to any indefinite number, that the imagt*; 
nation meets no> check which may hinder 
ita);e;^t6^4ing them at pleasure. 


WTienever we repeat any idea frequent- 
ly, thib mind, by a sort of mechanism, re- 
peats it long utter the first cause has ceased 
tOLdOperate After whirling aboig, when 
we sit down, the objects about us still seem 
to Aft«t ^l|i>ni recession of no|^ 

hammed, ^e hs^^ers boat a^ tbo, water 
roars in the imagma%h;|f^ after the 

sound? l^ye t^iaed Jo^ i 

die awav at ia!ft,.hY^adatfeS^A^^ 
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scarcely perceptible. If you hold up a 
straight pole, with your bye to one end, it 
will seem extended to a length almost in- 
credible*. Placp a number of uniform 
and equidistant marlts on this pole, they 
will cause the same deception, and seem 
multiplied without end. The senses, 
strongly affected in some one manner, can- ’ 
not quickly change their tenor, or adapt 
themselves to other things ; but they con- 
tinue in their old channel until the strength 
of die first mover decays. This is the rea- 
son of an appearance very frequent in 
madmen ; that they remain whole days and 
nights, sometimes whole years, in the con-^ 
stant repetition of some remark, some com- 
plaint, or song ; which having struck pow- 
erfully on their disordered imagination in 
the beginning of tlieir phrenzy, every repe- 
tition reinforces it with new strength ; and 
the hurry of their spirits, unrestrained by 
the curb of reason, continues it to the end 
of their liv^. 


Part IV. sect. 14. 
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StCT. IX. 

SUCCESSION AND UNIFORMITY. 

Succession and uniformity of parts 

are what constitute the artificial infinite. 
1'. Succession ; which is requisite that the 
' parts may be continued so long, and in 
such a direction, as by their frequent im- 
pulses on the sense to Impress the imagina- 
tion with an idea of their progress beyond 

their actual limits. 2. Uniformity ; be- 

« 

cause if the figures of the parts should be 
cljanged, the imagination at every change 
finds a check ; you are presented at every 
alteration with the termination of one idea, 
and the beginning of another ; by which 
means it becomea impossible to continue 
that uninterrupted progression, which 
alone can stamp on bounded objects the 
character of infinity.* It is in this kind of 
artificial infinity, I believe, we ought to 
look for the cause why a rotund has such 
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a noble effect *. For in a rotund, whe- 
ther, it be a building or a plantation, you 
can no where fix a boundary ; turn which 
way you will, the same object still seems 
to cotitimle, and the imagination has no 
rest. But the parts must be uniform, as 
well as circularly disposed, to give this 
figure its full force ; because any difference, 
whether it be iii the disposition or in the 
figure, or even in the colour of the parts, 
is highly prejudicial to the idea of infinity, 
which every change must check and in- 
terrupt, at every alteration commencing a 
new series. On the same principles ♦of 
succession and uniformity, the grand ap- 
pearance of the ancient heathen temples, 
which were generally oblong forms, with 
a range of uniform pillars on every side, 
will be easily accounted for. From the 

* Mr. Addison, in the Specftatora concerning the plea- 
sures of the imagination, thinks it is because in the ro- 
tund at one glance you see half the building. This I do 
not imagine to be the real cause. 
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same cause also may be derived the grand 
effect of the aisles in many of our own ca- 
thedrals. The form of a cross used in 
some churches seems to me not so eligible 
as the parallelogram of the ancients ; at 
least, r imagine it is not sp proper for the 
outside. For supposing the arms of die 
cross every way equal, if you stand in a 
direction parallel to any of the side walls, 
or colonnades, instead* of a deception that 
makes the building more extended than it 
is, you are cut off from a considerable’part 
(two thirds) of its actual length ; and to 
prevent all possibility of progression, the 
arms of the cross taking a new direction, 
make* a right angle with the beam, and 
thefb^y wholly turn the imagination from 
the repetition of the former idea. Or sup- 
pose the spectator placed where he may 
take a direct view of such a building, what 
will be the consequence ? the necessary 
consequence will be, that a good part of 
tl|feM3asis of each angle formed by the in- 
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tersection of tlie arms of the cross, must be 
inevitably lost ; the whole must of course 
assume a broken unconnected figure ; the 
lights must be unequal, here strong, and 
there weak ; without that noble gradation, 
which the perspective always effects on 
parts disposed uninterruptedly in a right 
line. Some or all of tliese objections will 
lie against every figure of a cross, in what- 
ever view you take it. I 'exemplified them 
in the Greek cross, in which these faults 
appOar the most strongly ; but they ap- 
pear in some degree in all sorts of crosses. 
Indeed there is nothing more prejudicial 
to the grandeur of buildings, than *to 
abound in angles; a fault obvious in 
many ; and owing to an inordinate thiltet 
for variety, which, whenever it prevails,^ is 
sure to leave very little true taste. 
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SECT. X. 

MAGNITUDE IN ‘BUILDING. 

To the sublime in building, greatness of 
dimensions seems requisite ; for on a few 
parts, and those small, the imagination 
cannot rise to any idea of infinity. No 
greatness in the mdnner can eflectually 
compensate for the want of proper dimen- 
sions. There is no danger of drawing 
men into extravagant designs by this rule ; 
it carries its own caution along with it. 
Because too great a length in buildings 
destroys the purpose of greatness, which 
it was intended to promote ; the perspe<> 
live will lessen it in height as it gains in 
length ; and will bring it at last to a 
point ; turning the whole figure into a sort 
of triangle, the poorest in its effect of al- 
most any figure that can be presented to 
the eye. I have ever observed, that colon- 
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nades and avenues of trees of a mode- 
rate length, were without comparison far 
grander, than when they were sufiered to 
run to immense distances. A true artist 
should put a generous deceit on the spec- 
tators, and effect the noblest designs by 
easy methods. Designs that are vast only 
by their dimensions, are always the sign 
of a common and low imagination. No 
work of art can be great, but as it de- 
ceives ; to be otherwise is the prerogative 
of nature only. A good eye will fix the * 
medium betwixt an excessive length or 
height (for the same objection lies against 
both), and a short or broken quantity ; 
and perhaps it might be ascertained to a 
tolerable degree of exactness, if it was riw 
purpose to descend far into the particulars 
of any art. 
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SECT. XI. 

INFINITY IN PLEASING OBJECTS. 

Infinity, though of another kind, 
causes much of our pleasure in agreeable, 
as well as of our delight in sublime images. 
'Fhe spring is the pleasantest of the sea- 
sons ; and the^ young of most animals, 
though far from being completely fashion- 
l^ed, aflbrd a more agreeable sensation 
than the full-grown ; because the imagi- 
nation is entertained with the promise of 
something more, and does not acquiesce 
in the present object of the sense. In un- 
finished sketches of drawing, I have often 
seen soriiething which pleased me beyond 
the best finishing ; and this I believe pro- 
ceeds from the cause I have just now 
assigned. 
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SECT. XII. 

D I PjP 1 C U L T Y. 

Another source of greatness is Diffi- 
culty.* When ■ any work seems to have 
required immense force and labour to 
effect it, the idea is grand. Stonehenge, 
neither for disposition nor ornament, has 
any thing admirable ; but those huge rude 
masses of stone, set on end, and piled on 
each other, turn the mind on the immense^ 
force necessary for such a work. Nay> 
the rudeness of the work increases this 
cause of grandeur, as it excludes the id^ 
of art and contrivance ; for dexterity pr 
duces another sort of effect, which is 
ferent enough from this, 

* Part IV. Sect. 4, 5, 6. 
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SECT. XIII. 

MAGNIFICENCE. 

Magnificence is likewise a source 

of the sublime. A great profusion of 
things, which are splendid or valuable in 
themselves, is magnificent. The starry 
heaven, though' it ochurs so very frequently 
to our view, never fails to excite an idea 
of grandeur. This cannot be owwg to 
the stars themselves, separately considered. 
The number is certainly the cause. The 
apparent disorder augments the grandeur, 
ft»r the appearance of care is highly con- 
Mlry to our ideas of magnificence. Be- 
sides, the stars lie in such apparent con- 
fusion, as makes it impossible on ordinary 
occasions to reckon them. This gives 
them the advantage of a sort of infinity. 
In works of art, this kind of grandeur, 
which consists in multitude, is to be very 
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cautiously admitted ; because a profusion 
of excellent things is not to be attained, 
or with too much difficulty ; and because 
in many cases this splendid confusion 
would destroy all use, which should be 
attended to in most of the works of art 
with the greatest care ; besides it is to be 
considered, that unless you can produce an 
appearance of infinity by your disorder, 
you will have disorder only without mag- 
nificence. There are, however, a sort of 
fire-works, and some other things, that in 
this way succeed well, and are truly' 
grand. There are also many descriptions' 
in the poets and orators, which owe thejj 
sublimity to a richness and profusion 
images, in which the mind is so dazzk 
as to make it impossible to attend to tli^t 
exact coherence and agreement of #e 
allusions, which we should require .On 
every other occasion. I do not now re- 
member a more striking example of this, 
than the description which is given of the 
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king’s army in the play of Henry the 
Fourth : 

All furnish^ dj all in armsy 

All plumed like ostriches that with the xviud 

Baited like eagles having lately bathed : 

As full of spirit as the month of May y 
And gorgeous as the sun in Midsummer y 
Wanton as youthful goats y wild as young bulls, 

I saw young Harry xoith his beaver on 
Rise from the ground liko feathered Mercury : 
And vaulted with such ease into his seat 
As if an angtl dropped from the clouds 
To turn and wind a fiery Pegasus, 

In tliat excellent book, so remarkable for 
the vivacity of its descriptions, as well as 
the^ solidity and penetration of its sen- 
le^^ies, the Wisdom of the son of Sirach, 
tliere is a noble panegyric on the high 
priest Simon the son of Onias ; and it is a 
very fine example of the point before us : 

Mow was he honoured in the midst of 
the people, in his coming out of the sane- 
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tuary ! He was as the morning star in the 
midst of a cloudy and as the moon at the 
full ; as the sun shining upon the temple 
of the Most High, and as the rainbow 
giving light in the ■ bright clouds : and as 
the flower of ro^es in the spring of the 
year, as lilies by the rivers of waters, and 
as the frankincense tree in summer ; as 
fire and incense in the censer, and as a 
vessel of gold set with precious stones ; as 
a fair olive tree budding forth fruit, and 
as oT cypress which groweth up to the 
clouds. When he put on the robe of ho- 
nour, and was clothed with the perfection 
of glory, when he went up to the holy 
altar, he made the garment of holiness hM. 
nourable. He himself stood by the hearm 
bf the altar, compassed with his brethi^n 
round about ; as a young cedar in Liba- 
nus, and as palm trees compassed they him 
about. So were all the sons of Aaron in 
their glory, and the oblations of the Lord 
in their hands, ^c. 
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SECT. XIV. 


LIGHT. 


Having considered e3i;tension, so far as 
it is capable of raising ideas of greatness ; 
colour comes next under consideration. 


All colours depend on light. Light there- 
fore ought previously to be examined ; and 
with it its opposite, darktiess. With regard 
to light, to make it a cause capable of pro- 
ducing the sublime, it must be attended 
with some circumstances, besides its bare 


faculty of shewing other objects. Mere 
light is too common a thing to make a 
string impression on the mind, and with- 
out' a strong impression nothing can be 
sublime. But such a light as that of the 
sun, immediately exerted on the eye, as it 
over-powers the sen^, is a very great idea. 
Light of an inferior strength to this, if it 
moves with great celerity, has the same 



:^^ of giiai&u^ it c^es chi^i|i& 
the extteme^yelocity o^ its mdtion. A qti^fe 
traifl$ii 4 qn from lipit to darkness, and from 
: ^81^^ to lights has yet a greater efieqt 
1 p^ darkness is more productive of sub- 
;i||^ Kbe^ light. Our ^^reat poet was 
fl^Viaoed of this ; and indeed so full was 
jiio of this i^oa, so entirely possessed with 
the power of a well-managed darknessj 
1 ^ 1 ,^ describihg the appearance of , the 
that profusion of 'magnifi- 
which the grandeur of his 
hiB^ to pour : out upon 
tom foigetting the 
i&cujdty 5 ^^ the most % 

^ beings, but 

; • ; , darkness r^um 
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whei) hfe seemed to depart tfe to 
froift it, when he describes the light and 
glory which flows from the diviiie pr^ 
sence ; a light whioh by*its very excess is 
converted into a sjjgcies of darkness. 

Dark with excessive tight t^j/ skirts appear* 

Here is an idea not only poetical in an 
high degree, but stricflfy and philosophi- 
cally just Extreme light, by overbomir^ 
the organs of sight, oblitei^tes nil objects, 
so as in its'bffect exactly to rbibmble dark- 
n After looking for some time at the 
su]^ ^o black spots, the impression jvhich 
it l^|Ms„seem to dance before our %es; 
Thu^ are two ideas, as opposite as can be 
ima^ned| reconciled in the extremc^^ 
both ; and both, in i^pite of their opposite 
nature, brought to concur in prbdPi^E^ 
the subto^^"' 

instapcO" wherein the opp^te b^remes 

,.L. 
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operate equally iu^ favour of the sublime, 
which in all things abhors mediocrity. 


SECT. XV. 

LIGHT IN BUILDING. 

As the ihanagement of light is a matter 
of importance in architecture, it is worth 
enuring how far this remark is applica* 
ble to building. I think then, that all 
edifices calculated to produce an idea of ' 
the sublime, ought rather to be dark am 
gloomy, and this for two reasons ; the fir^ 
is, tliat darkness itself .on other 9pcasi||te 
is known by experience to ha,ve a grea^r 
effect on the passions than light. Thi se- 
condis, t|iat to makeanobject very striking, 
we should make it as different as pc«sible 
from the objects with which we havje been 
imtnediateiy conversant ; when therefore 
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you eritBr a buildingj you cabnot ]^ass into 
a greater light than you had in the open 
air ; to go into one some few degrees less 
luminous, can make onl^ a trifling change; 
but to make the transition thoroughly 
striking, you ought to pass from the great- 
est light, to as much darkness as is con- 
sistent with the uses of architecture. At 
night the contrary rule will hold,- but for 
the very same reason ; and the more 
highly a loom is then illunnhate^ Jhe 
grander will the passion be. 
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SECT, XVL 

COLOUR CONSIDERED AS PRODUCTIVE 
OP THE SUBLIME. 

Among colours, such as are soft or 
cheerful (except perhaps a strong red, 
which is cheerful) are unfit to produce 
grand images. An immense mountain 
covered with a shining green turf, is no- 
thing, in this respect, to one dark and 
gloomy ; the cloudy sky is more grand 
than the blue ; and night more sublime 
and solemn than day. Therefore in hi|3‘ 
torical painting, a gay or gaudy drapery 
can never have a happy eftect: and in 
buildings, when the highest degrqe of the 
sublime is intended, the materials and or- 
naments ought neither to be white, nor 
green, nor yellow, nor blue, nor of a pale 
red, nor violet, nor spotted, but of sad and 
fuscous colours, as black, or brown, or 
deep purple, and the like. Much of gild- 
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irig, mosaics, painting, or statues, contri- 
butes but little to the sublime. This rule 
need not be put in practice, except where 
an uniform degree of Ihe most ^striking 
sublimity is to be produced, and that in 
'every particular ; for it .ought to be ob- 
served, tliat this melancholy kind of great- 
ness, though it be certainly the highest, 
ought not to be studied in all sorts of edi- 
fices, where yet grandeur must be studied; 
in such cases the sublimity must be drawn 
from the other sources ; with a stricl cau- 
tion however against any thing light and 
riant ; as nothing so effectually deadens 
the whole taste of the sublime. 


SECT, xm 

SOUND AND LOUDNESS. 

The eye is not the only organ of s^sa- 
tion by which a sublime passion may be 
produced. Sounds have, a great power in 
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these as in most other passions. ' I do not 
mean words, because words do not affect 
simply by their sounds, but by means alto- 
gether different. Excessive loudness alone 
is sufficient to overpower the soul, to sus- 
pend its action, and to fill it with terror. 
The noise of vast cataracts, raging storms, 
thunder, or artillery, awakes a great and 
awful sensation in the mind, though we 
can observe no nicety or artifice in those 
sorts of music. The shouting of multi-^ 
tudS has a similar effect ; and by the sole 
strength of the sound, so amazes and cqn- 
, founds the imagination, that, in this st%- 
gering, and hurry of tlie mind, the best 
established tempers can scarcely forbear 
being borne down, and joining, in the 
common cry, and common resolution of 
the crowd. 
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SECT. XYIII. 

SUDDENNESS. 

A. SUDDEN beginning, or sudden ces- 
sation of sound of any a>iisiderab!o force, 
has the same power. The attention is 
roused by this ; and the factilties driven 
forward, as it were, on their guard. VVliat- 
ever either in sights 6r sounds makes the 
transition from one extreme to the' other 
easy, causes no terror, and consequently 
can be no cause of greatness. In every 
thing sudden and unexpected, we are apt 
to start ; that is, we liave a perception of 
danger, and our najture rouses us to guard 
against it. It may be observed that a single 
sound of some strength, though but of short 
duration, if repeated after intervals, has a 
grand effect. Few things are more awful 
than the striking of a great clock, when the 
silence of tl^e night prevents the attention 
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from being too much dissipated. The 
same may be said of a single stroke on a 
drum, repeated with pauses ; and of the 
successive firing of cannon at a distance. 
All the effects mentioned in this section 
have causes very ;aearly alike. 


SECT,- xix: 

INTERMITTING. 

A LOW, tremulous, intermitting sound, 
though it seems in some respects opposite 
to that just mentioned, is productive of the 
sublime. It is worth while to examind 
this a little. The fact itself must be detel^ 
mined by every man’s own experience j 
reflection. I have already observed* 
night increases our terror, more per 
than any thing else ; it is our nature, v^en 
we do not know what may happen to us, 
to fear the worst that can happen ; and 
Sect. 3, 
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hence it is, that uncertainty is so terrible, 
that we often seek to be rid of it, at the 
hazard of a certain mischief. Now, some 
low, confused, uncertain sounds leave us 
in the same fearful anxiety cbnceming 
their causes, tliat no lig^t, or an uncer- 
tain light, does concerning the objects that 
surround us. 

Quale per incerlanl lumr/i sub luce maligna 
Est iter in sylvis. 

— — A faint shadow of uncertain light. 

Like as a lamp, whose life doth fade away; 

Or as the moon clothed with cloudy night 
Doth shew to him who walks in fear and great 
affright, SpfiNSER. 

]^t a light now appearing, and now leav- 
1^ US, and so on and on, is even more 
terrible than total darkness : and a sort of 
pcertain sounds are, when the necessary 
dispositions concm’, more alarming than a 
total silence. 
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SECT. XX. 

THE CRIES OP ANIMALS. 

Such sounds as imitate the natural in- 
articulate voices of men, or any animals 
in pain or danger, are capable of convey- 
ing great ideas ; unless it be the well- 
known voice of some crea’ture, on which 
we are used to look with contempt. The 
an^y* tones of wild beasts are equally ca- 
pable of causing a great and awful sen- 
sation. 

nine exaudiri gemtius, irteque leoniim 
Vincla rccusantum^ et sera sub node rudentum ; 
Setigerique sues^ atque in prasepibus ursi 
Savire ; et forma magnorum ululure luporumi 

It might seem that these modulatioiis oi 
sound carry some connection with the na* 
ture of the things they represent, and are 
not merely arbitrary ; because the natural 
cries of all animals, even of those animals 
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with whom we have not been acquainted, 
never fail to make themselves sufficiently 
understood ; this cannot he said of lan- 
guage. The modifications of sound, which 
may be productive of the sublime, are 
almost infinite. Those I. have mentioned, 
are only a few instances to shew, on what 
principle tliey are all built. 


SECT. XXL 


SMELL AND TASTE. BITTERS AND 
A STENCHES. 

Smells and Tastes have some share 
tod^ ideas of greap^iess ; but it is a small 


one,** weak in its nature, and confined in 
its operations. I shall only observe, that 
no smells or tastes can produce a grand 
sensation, except excessive bitters, and in- 
tolerable stenches. It is true, that these 
affections of the smell and taste, when they 
are.iii their fiill force, and lean directly 
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upon the sensory, are simply painful, and 
accompanied with no sort of delight ; but 
when they are moderated, as in a descrip- 
tion or narrative, 'they become sources of 
the sublime, as genuine as any other, and 
upon the very same principle of a mode- 
rated pain. “ A cup of bitterness “ to 
“ drain the bitter cup of fortune “ the 
bitter apples of Sodom these are all 
ideas suitable to a sublime description. 
Nor is this passage of Virgil without sub- 
limllyj where the stench of the vapour in 
Albunea conspires so happily with the 
sacred horror and gloominess of that^ro- 
phetic forest : 

jEt rex solicitiis monstris o^acula Fauni 
Fatidici genitoris adit^ lucqsque sub alta . 

Consulit Albunea^ nemorum qu<e maxima sacra 
Fonie sonat ; ssevanique exhalat opaca Mephit&« 

In the sixth book, and in a very sublMe 
description, the poisonous exhalation of 
Acheron is not forgot, nor does it at all 
disagrc'e with the other images amongst 
which it is introduced : 
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Spelunca alta fuit^ vastoquc immanis hiatu 
ScrupeUy tiitaX^iixx nigro, nernorumque tenebris, 
Quam super hand ull<e poterant trnpune volantes 
Tendere iter pennis^ talis sese halitus atris 
Faucibus eftundens supera ad convexa ferebaL 

I have added these examples, because some 
friends, for whose judgment I have great 
deference, were of opinion, that if the sen- 
timent stood nakedly by itself, it would be 
subject, at first view, to burlesque and ridi- 
cule ; but this I imagine would principally 
arise from considering the bitterness "and 
stench in company with mean and con- 
temptible ideas, with which it must be 
owned they are often united; such an 
union degrades the sublime in all other in- 
stancy, as well as.m those. But it is one 
of liie tests by which the sublimity of an 
image is to be tried, not whether it be- 
comes mean when associated with mean 
ideas ; but whether, when united with 
images of an allowed gnmdeur, the whole 
coipposition is supported with dignity. 
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Things which are terrible are always 
great ; but when things possess disagree- 
able qualities, or such as have indeed 
some degree of ddnger, but of a danger 
easily overcome, they are merely odious^ as 
toads and spiders. 

SECT. XXII. 
peeling! pain. 

Of feeling, little more can be said than 
that the idea of bodily pain, in all the 
modes and degrees of labour, pain, an- 
guish, torment, is productive of the sub- 
lime; and nothing else in this sense can 
produce it. I need nohgive here any fresh 
instances, as those givwi in the former sec| 
tions abundantly illustrate a remark, that 
in reality wants only an attention to na-j 
ture, to be made by every body. 

Having thus run through the causes ol 
the sublime with reference to all Ihe 
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senses, my first observation (sect. 7.) will 
be foiuid very nearly true ; that the sub- 
lime is an idea belon^ng to self-preserva- 
tion ; that it is therefo?e one of the most 
affecting we have ; that its strongest emo- 
tion is an emotion of distress ; and that 
no * pleasure from a positive cause be- 
longs to it. Numberless examples, besides 
those mentioned, might be brought in 
support of these truths, and many per- 
haps useful consequences drawn from 
them — 

Sed fugit interea, fugit trrcvocabile ievipus, 
Singula dum capti circumvectamur amor§. 

Vide part I. sect. 6. 


THE END OF THE SECOND PART. 




A 


PHILOSOPHICAL ENQUIRY 

INTO THE 

Origin of our Ideas 


OF THE 

SUBLIME t BEAUTIFUL 


PART in. 


SECT. I. 

OF BE A-UTY. 

lie is my design W consider beauty as 
(languished from 'die sublime ; and, in 
tl^^urse of the enquiry, to examine how 
far ft is consistent with it. But previous 
to this, we must take a short review of 
the opinions already eubjrtained of this 
quahlv ; which I think are harilly to be 

M 
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reduced to any fixed principles ; because 
men are used to talk of beauty in a figu- 
rative manner, that is to say, in a manner 
extremely uncertain, and indeterminate. 
By beauty I mean that quality, or those 
qualities in bodies, by which they cause 
love, or some passion similar to it. I con- 
fine this definition to the merely sensible 
qualities of things, for the sake of preserv- 
ing the utmost simplicity in a subject 
which must always distract us, whenever 
we take in those various causes of sym- 
pathy which attach us to any persons or 
things from secondary considerations, and 
not from the direct force which they have 
merely on being viewed. I likewise dis- 
tinguish love, by whlfch I mean that sa|is- 
faction which arises* to the mind upqn 
contemplating any thing beautiful, ,of 
whatsoever nature it may be, from desire 
or lust ; which Is an energy of the mi^, 
.that hurries us on to the possession of ^r- 
tain objects, that do not affect us as they 
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are beautiful, but by means altogether dif- 
ferent. We shall have a strong desire for 
a woman of no remarkable beauty ; whilst 
the greatest beauty in ’men, or in other 
animals, tliough it causes love, yet excites 
nothing at all of d^ire. Which shews 
that beauty, and the passion , caused by 
beauty, which I call love, is different from 
desire, though desire may sometimes ope- 
rate along with it; but it is to this latter 

that we must attribute' those violent and 
* , 
tempestuous passions, and the consequent 

emotions of the body, which attend what 
is called love in some of its ordinary ac- 
ceptations, and not to the effects of beauty 
merely as it is such. 


M 2 
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SECT. II. 

PROPORTION NOT THE CAUSE OP 
BEAUTY IN VEGETABLES. 

Beauty hath usually been said to con- 
sist in certain proportions of parts. On 
considering' the matter, I have great reason 
to doubt, whether beauty be at all an idea 
belonging to proportion. , Proportion re- 
lates alpfiost wholly to convenience, as every 
idea of order seems to do ; and it must 
therefore be considered as a creature of the 
understanding, rather than aprimS^ cajise 
acting on the senses a^d imagini^l^i. It is 
not by the force of long atten|™fi ,and en- 
quiry that we find any object ^be&auti- 
hil ; beauty demands no assistipce frcimour 
reasoning ; even the will is ^nconcenied ; 
the appearance of beaut^as effectually 
causes some degree of lov^fl us, as the ap- 
plication of ice or fire projfuces the idegs of 
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heat or cold. To gain something like a sa- 
tisfactory conclusion in this point, it were 
well to examine, what proportion is ; since 
several who make use oV that word, do not 
always seem to understand very clearly the 
force of the term, nor to have very distinct 
ideas concerning the thing itself. Propor- 
tion is the measure of ‘relative quantity. 
Since all quantity is divisible, it is evident 
that every distftict j)art into which any 
quantity is divided, must bear some rela- 
tion to tlie other partS) or to the . whole. 
These relations give an origin to flie idea 
of proportion. They are discovered by 
mensuration, and they are the objects of 
mathematical enquiry. But whether any 
part of any deterdiinate quantity be a 
fourth, bra fifth, of ’a sixth, or a moiety of 
the whole ; or whether it be of equal length 
with any otlier part, or double its length, 
or but one halh is a matter merely indif- 
ferent to the mind ; it stands neuter in the 
question ; and it is from this absolute indif- 
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ference and tranquillity of the mind, that 
mathematical speculations derive some of 
their most considerable advantages; be- 
cause there is noticing to interest the imagi- 
nation ; because the judgment sits free and 
unbiassed to examine the point. All pro- 
portions, all arrangements of quantity, are 
alike to the understanding, because the 
same truths result to it from all; from 
greater, from lesser, from Quality and ine- 
quality. But surely beauty is no idea be- 


longing to mensuration ; nor has it an^| 
thing to do with calculation and geome^^ 
If it had, we might then point out some (^r?| 
tain measures which we could demonst^(| 
to be beautiful, either as simply conside^, 
or as related to other^; and we could ^ll 
in those natural objects, for whose beauty 


we have no voucher but the sense, to this 


happy standard, and confirm the voice 
of our passions by the determination of 
our reason. But since we have not this 


help, let us see whether proportion can 
in, any sense be considered as the cabse of 
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beauty, as hath been so generally, and by 
some so confidently affirmed. If propor- 
tion be one of the constituents of beauty, 
it must derive that pow^ either from some 
natural properties inherent in certain mea- 
sures, which operate mephanically ; from 
the operation of custom ; or from the fit- 
ness which some measures have to answer 
some particular ends of conveniency. Our 
business therefore is ‘to enquire, whetlier 
the parts of those objects, which are found 
beautiful in the vegetable or animal king- 
doms, are constantly so formed according 
to such certain measures, as may serve to 
s^sfy us that their beauty results from 
those measures, on the principle of a na- 
t ipp l mechanical t^use ; or from custom ; 
or, in fine, fi^om their fitness for any deter- 
minate purposes. I intend to examine this 
point under each of these heads in tlieir 
order. But before. I proceed further, I 
hope it will not be thought amiss, if I lay 
doiyn the rules which governed me in this 
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enquiry, and which have misled me in it, 
if I have gone astray. 1. If two bodies 
produce the same or a similar effect on the 
mind, and on exadiination they are found 
to agree in some of their properties, and 
to differ in others; the common effect is 
to be attributed to the properties in which 
they agree, and not to those in which they 
differ. 2. Not to account for the effect 
of a natural object from ihe effect of an 
artificial object. 3.' Not to account for the 
effect bf any natural object from a conclu- 
sion of our reason concerning its uses . If a 
natural cause may be assigned. 4.^ 
to admit any determinate quantity, or ^ 
relation of quantity, as the cause of a^ 
tain effect, if the effectHs produced by^ 
ferent or opposite measures and relatio]^ 
or if these measures and relations nw 
exist, and yet the effect may not be pro- 
duced. The^ are the rules which I have 
chiefly followed, whilst I examined into 
/Ihe power of proportion considered as a^na- 
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tural cause ; and these, if he thinks them 
just, I request the reader to carry with him 
throughout the following discussion; whilst 
we enquire in the first place, in what things 
we find this quality of beauty ; next, to see 
whether in these we cai\ find any assign- 
able proportions, in such amanner as ought 
to convince us that our idea of beauty re- 
sults from them. We shall consider this 
pleasing power, as it appears in vegetables, 
in the inferior animals, ’and in man. Turn- 
ing our eyes to the vegetable creation, 'we 
find nothing there so beautiful as lowers ; 
but flowers are almost of every sort ol 
shape, and of every sort of disposition ; 
ti|ey ai c turned and fashioned into an infi- 
nity variety of forrn^ and from these forms 
botanists have given them their names, 
which are almost as various. What pro- 
portion do Ave discover between the stalks 
and tile leaves of flowers, or between the 
leaves and the pistils ? How does the slen- 
der stalk of the rose agree with the bulky 
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head under which it bends ? but the rose 
is a beautiful flower ; and can we under- 
take to say that it does not owe a great deal 
of its beauty eveif to that disproportion ? 
the rose is a large flower, yet it grows upon 
a Small shrub ; the flower of the apple is 
very small, and grows upon a large tree ; 
yet the rose and the apple blossom are both 
beautiful, and the plants that bear them 
are most engagingly attired, notwithstand- 
ing this disproportion. What by general 
consent is allowed to be a more beautiful 
object than an orange tree, flourishing at 
once with its leaves, its blossoms, and its- 
fruit ? but it is in vain tliat we search he 
for any proportion between the hei^ 
the breadth, or any thing else concerni^^ 
the dimensions of the whole, or conc^hi ^ 
ing the relation of the particular ps 
each other. I grant that we may obs^e 
In many flowers, something of a regmar 
figure, and of a methodical disposition of 
|he leaves. TRxe rose has such a fig^r^ and 
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such a disposition of its petals ; but in an 
oblique view, when this figure is in a 
good measure lost, and the order of the 
leaves confounded, it y^t retains its beau- 
ty ; the rose is even more beautifiil before 
it is full blown ; and the bud, before this 
exact figure is formed ; and this is not the 
only instance wherein method and exact- 
ness, the soul of proportion, are found 
rather prejudicial than serviceable to the 
cause of beauty. 


SECT. III. 

PROPORTION NOT THE CAUSE OF 
EAUTY W ANIMALS. 

4 

proportion has but a small share 
in t^^ormation of beauty, is full as evi- 
dent among animals. Here the greatest 
variety of shapes, and dispositions of parts, 
are well fitted, to excite this idea. The 
swan, confessedly a beautiful bird, has a 
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neck longer than the rest of his body, 
and but a very short tail : is this a beau- 
tiful proportion? we must allow that it 
is. But then whkt shall we say to the 
peacock,, who has comparatively but a 
short neck, with a tail longer than the 
neck and the rest of the body taken toge- 
ther ? How many birds are there that vary 
infinitely from each of these standards, and 
from every other which y6u can fix ; with 
proportions different, and often directly 
oppostite to each other ! and yet many of 
these l)irds are extremely beautiful ; whi^ 
upon considering them we find nothito 
in any one part that might determine 
d priori^ to say what the others ought 
be, nor indeed to guhss any thing 
them, but what experience might « 
to be full of disappointment and ipist 
And with regard to the colours eith? 
birds or flowei’s, for there is sometl^ 


similar in the colouring of both, whether 
they are considered in their extension or 
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gradatiun, there is nothing of proportion 
to be observed. Some are but of one single 
colour ; others have all the colours of the 
rainbow ; some are of tlrfe primary colours, 
others are of the inixt ; in short, ah attcn« 
tive observer may soon conclude, that there 
is as little of proportion in the colouring as 
in the shapes of these objects. Turn next 
to beasts ; examine the head of a beautiful 
horse ; find what proportion that bears 
to his body, and to hi$ limbs, and what 
relations these have to each other •, and 
when you have settled these proportions 
as a standard of beauty, then take a dog 
or cat, or any other animal, and examine 
^Ow far the same proportions between their 
heads and their nedks, between those and 
tfie body, and so on, arc found to hold ; I 
diink we may safely say, that they differ 
in every species, yet that there are indivi^ 
duals found in a great many species so dif- 
fb’ing, that have a very striking beauty. 
No\y, if it be allowed that vdry different, 
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and even contrary, forms and dispositions 
are consistent with beauty, it amounts I 
believe to a concession, that no certain 
measures, operatiifig from a natural princi- 
ple, are necessary to produce it, at least so 
far as the brute species is concerned. 

SECT. IV. 

PROPORTION NOT THE CAUSE OF BEAUTY 

* 

IN THE HUMAN SPECIES. 

There are some parts of the human? 
body, that are ob.served to hold certain prdi^ 
portions to each other; but before it can^ 
proved, that the efficient cause of beau 
lies in these, itmustb'fek.shewn, thatwlie^ 
ever these are found exact, the p'ersort^ 
whom they belong is beautiful : I mllan 
in the effect produced on the view, ^fther 
of any member distinctly considered, 6r of 
the whole body together. It must be like- 
wise shewn, that these parts stand in such 
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a relation to each other, that the compa- 
rison between them may be easily made, 
and that the affection of the mind may na- 
turally result from it. Fbr my part, I have 
at several times very carefully examined 
many of those proportions^ and fouhd them 
hold very nearly or altogether alike in 
many subjects, which were not only very 
different from one another, but where one 
has been very behutifUl, and the other very 
remote from beauty. With regard to the 
parts which are found so proportioned, 
they are often so remote from each’^ other, 
in situation, nature, and office, that I can- 
not see how they admit of any comparison, 
consequently how any effect owing to 
proportion can result from them. The 
neck, say they, in beautifiil bodies, should 
measure with the calf of the leg; it should 
likewise be twice the circumference of the 
wrist. And an infinity of observations of 
this kind are to be found in the writings 
and conversations of many. But what 
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relation has the calf of the leg to the neck ; 
or either of these parts to the wrist ? These 
proportions are certainly to be found in 
handsome bodies."^ They are as m tainly 
in ugly ones ; as any who will ram the 
pains *to try may find. Nay, I do not 
know but they may be least perf(^t in 
some of the most beautiful. You may 
assign any proportions you please to every 
part of the human body ; and I iindertalie 
that a painter shall religiously observe 
them all, and notwithstanding produce, if 
he pleases, a very ugly figure. The same 
painter shall considerably deviate from 
these proportions, and produce ayeiy beau- 
lifid one. And indeed it may be observetl 
in the master-pieces of ihe ancient and mo- 
dem statuary, that several of them differ 
very widely from the proportions o^. otheB; 
in parts very conspicuous, and -of grea^ 
consideration ; and that they differ no less 
from the proportions we find in living men| 
of forms extremely striking and agreeable. 
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And after all, how are the partisaiis of pro- 
portional beauty agreed amongst them- 
selves about the proportions of the human 
body? some hold it to^ be seven heads; 
some make h eight; whilst others extend 
it even to ten ; a vast dilFerence in such 
a small number of divisions ? Others take 
other metliods of estimating the propor- 
tions, and all with equal success. But are 
these proportions exactly the same in all 
handsome men ? or are they at all the 
proportions found in beautiful woftien ? 
nobody will say that they are ; yet both 
sexes are undoubtedly capable of beauty, 
and the female of the greatest ; which 
advantage I believe jrill hardly be attri- 
buted loathe superigr exactness of propor- 
tion in the fair sex. Let us rest a mo- 
ment on this point; and consider how 
much dill|erence there is between themear 
sures th^ prevail in many similar parts of 
the bod^^, in the two sexes of this angle, 
species only. If you assign any 
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nate proportions to the limbs of a man, 
and if you limit human beauty to these 
proportions, when you find a woman who 
differs in the iftake and measures of almost 
every part, you must conclude her not to 
be beautiful, iri' spite of the suggestions 
of your imagination; or, in obedience to 
your imagination, you must renounce your 
rules ; you must lay by the scale and com- 
pass, and look out for some other cause of 
beauty. For if beauty be attached to cer- 
tciin measures which operate from a prin- 
ciple in nature, why should similar parts 
with different measures of proportion be 
found to have beauty, and this too in the 
very same species ? ..But to open our view 
a little, it is worth oliserving, that almost 
all animals have parts of very much lh| 
same nature, and destined nearly to tli 
same purposes ; a head, neck, body, fe^, 
eyes, ears, nose, and mouth ; yet Provi- 
dence, to provide in the best manner for 
their several wants, and to display the 
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riches of his wisdom and goodness in his 
creation, has worked out of these few and 
similar organs, and me^nbers, a diversity 
hardly short of infinite in t^r disposition^ 
measures, and relation. But, as' we have 
before observed, amidst this infinite diver- 
sity, one particular is common to many 
species ; several of the individuals which 
compose them are capable of affecting us 
with a sense of loveliness ; and whilst they 
agree in producing this effect, they differ 
extremely in the relative measures gf those 
parts which have produced it. These con- 
siderations were sufficient to induce me to 
reject the notion of any particular propor- 
tions, that operated by nature to produce a 
pleasing, effect; but*. those who will agree 
with me with regard to a particular pro- 
portioiiiare strongly prepossessed in favour 
of ohi^|rfiore indefinite. They imagine, 
that aP^ough beauty in general is annexed 
to n^^rtain measures common to the se- 
veraimindsof pleasing plants and animals, 
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yet that there is a certain proportion in each 
species, absolutely essential to the beauty of 
that particular kipd. If we consider the 
animal world^n general, we find beauty 
confined to no certain measures ; but as 
some peculiar measure and relation of 
parts is what distinguishes each peculiar 
class of animals, it must of necessity be, 
that the beautifiil in each kind wll be 
found in the measures and proportions of 
that kind; for otherwise it would deviate 

i 

from U-s proper species, and become in 
some sort monstrous : however, no species 
is so strictly confined to any certain pro- 
portions, that there is not a considerably' 
variation amongst the individuals ; and af“ 
it has been shewn of the human, so il 
may be shewn of the brute kinds, that 
beauty is found indifferently ini all the 
proportions which each kind can admit, 
without quitting its common form; and 
it is this idea of a common form that 
makes the proportimi of parts at aU re- 
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garded, and not the operation of any na- 
tural cause : indeed a little consideration 
will make it appear, that it is not mea- 
sure but manner that creates all the beauty 
which belongs to shape. What light do 
we borrow from tliese •boasted propor- 
tions, when we study ornamental design ? 
It seems amazing to me, that artists, if 
they were as well convinced as they pre- 
tend to be, that proportion is a principal 
cause of beauty, have not by them at all 
times accurate measurements of aU sorts of 
beautiful animals, to help them to proper 
praportions, when they would contrive 
any thing elegant ; especially as they fre- 
quently assert, that it is from an observa- 
tion of the beautifm in nature they direct 
their p^c tice. I know that it has been 
saidiol^since, and echoed backward and 
forwa|TOom one vmter to another a thou- 
sand that the proportions of build- 
ing have been taken from those of the 
human body. To make this forced ana- 
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logy complete, they represent a man with 
his arms raised and extended at full length, 
and then describe a sort of square, as it is 
formed by passing lines along tlie extre- 
mities of this strange figure. But it appears 
very clearly to me, that the human figure 
never supplied the architect with any of his 
ideas. For, in the first place, men are very 
rarely seen in this strained posture ; it is not 
natural to them ; neither is it at all be- 
coming. Secondly, the view of the human 
figure §0 disposed, docs not naturally sug- 
gest the idea of a square, but rather of a 
cross ; as that large space between the arms 
and the ground miLst be filled with some-i 
thing before it can make any body think oj 
a square. Thirdly, ^veral builefings ar| 
by no means of the form of that particular 
square, which are notwithstanding planned 
by the best architects, andproduc^an effect 
altogether as good, and perhaps a better. 
And certainly nothing could be more unac- 
countably whimsical, than for ap arclwtect 
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to model his performance by the human 
figure ; since no two things can have less 
resemblance or analogjr, than a man, and 
a house or temple : do we need to observe, 
that their purposes are entirely'dilFerent ? 
What I am apt to suspecHs this ; that these 
analogies were devised to give a credit to 
the worlds of art, by shewing a conformity 
between them pnd the noblest works in 
nature ; not that the latter served at all to 
supply hints for the perfection of the for- 
mer. And I am the more fully convinced, 
that the patrons of proportion have trans- 
ferred their artificial ideas to nature, and 
not borrowed from thence the proportions 
theV=^e in works of art ; because in any 
dSciig ^ n of this subject they always quit as 
lossible the open field of natural 
the animal and vegetable king- 
id fortify themselves within the ar- 
tificiaTlines and angles of architecture. For 
there is in mankind an unfortunate propen- 
sify to make themselves, their views, and 
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their works, the measure of excellence in 
evCTy thing whatsoever. Therefore, having 
observed that their dwellings were rnos* 
commodious and firm when they were 
thrown into regular figures, with parts an-» 
swerable to each other, they transferred 
these ideas to their gardens ; they turned 
their trees into pillars, pyramids, and obcr 
lisks; they formed Aeir hedges into so 
many green walls, and fashioned their walks 
into squares, triangles, and other mathema- 
tical figures, with exactness and symmetry ; 
and they thought, if they were not imitat- 
ing, they were at least improving nature, 
and teaching her to know her business. But 
nature has at last escaped from their disci- 
pline and their fetters and our gaijdens, if 
liothing else, declare, we begin to^eel that 
mathematical ideas are not the tm^mea- 
sures of beauty. And surely they a^Sill as 
little so in the animal, as in the v^^table 
world. For is it not extmordinary, that in 
t^se fine descriptive pieces, these innumer- 
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able odes and ele^s, which are in the 
mouths of all the world, and many of which 
liave been the entertainment of ages, that 
in these pieces which describe love with 
such a passionate energy, and represent its 
object in such an infinite*variety of lights, 
not one word is said of proportion, if it be, 
what some insist it is, the principal com- 
ponent of beauty ; whilst at the same time, 
several other qualities are very frequently 
and warmly mentioned ? But if proportion 
has not this power, it may appear qdfd how 
men came originally to be so prepossessed 
in its favour. It arose, I imagine, from the 
fondness I have just mentioned, which men 
bea|^^ remarkably to Uieir own works and 
notiq^;;, it. arose from false reasonings on 
|ts of the customary figure of ani^ 
arose from the Platonic theory of 
id aptitude. For which reason, in 
; section, I shall consider the effects 
of custom in the figure of animals ; and 
afterwards the idea of fitness ; since if pro- 
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portion does not operate by a natural power 
attending some measures, it must be either 
by custom, or the idea of utility ; there is 
no other way. 


SECT. V. 

PROPORTION FURTHER CONSIDERED. 

If I am not mistaken, a great deal of the 
prejudice in favour of proportion has arisen, 
not so piuch from the observation of any 
certain measures found in beautiful bodies, 
as from a wrong idea of the relation whi| 
deformity bears to beauty, to which it ll 
been considered as the opposite ; on th| 
principle it was concluded, that where tf 
causes of deformity were removed;, beau^ 
must naturally and necessarily l^ihtro- 
duced. This I believe is a mistake. For 
deformity is opposed not to beauty, but to 
the complete, common form. If one of the 
legs of a man be found shorter than the 
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Other, the man is deformed ; because there 
is something wantingto complete the whole 
idea we form of a man ; and this has the 
same effect in natural faults, as maiming 
and mutilation produce from accidents. So 
if the back be humpedj the man is de- 
formed; because his back has an unusual 
figure, and what carries with it the idea of 
some disease or misfortune ; so if a man’s 

f » 

neck be considerably longer or shorter than 
usiial, we say he is deformed in that part, 
because men are not commonly piade in 
that manner. But surely every hour’s ex- 
perience may convince us, that a man may 
have his legs of an equal length, and re- 
sembling each otherin all respects, and his 
necl^f a. just siae, and his back quite 
straight, without having at the same time 
the least perceivable beauty. Indeed 
bcaiuy is so far from belonging to the idea 
of custom, that, in reality, whataffects us in 
that manner is extremely rare and uncom- 
mon. The beautiful strikes us as much by 
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its novelty as the deformed itself. It is thus 
in those species of animals with which we 
are acquainted ; and if one of a new spe- 
cies were represented, we should by no 
means wait until custom had settled an 
idea of proportion, before we decided con- 
cerning its beauty or ugliness : which shews 
that the general idea of beauty can be no 
more owing to customary than to natural 
proportion. Deformity arises from the 
want of the common proportions; but the 
necessary result of their existence in any 
object is not beauty. If we suppose propor- 
tion in natural things to be relative to cus- 
tom and use, the nature of use and custom 
will shew, that beauty, which is a positive 
and powerful quality,. cannot result from 
it. We are so wonderftilly formediithatj 
whilst we are creatures vehemently desir- 
ous of novelty, we are as strongly attached 
to habit and custom. But it is the nature; 
of things which hold us by custom, to affecti 
US very little whilst we are in possession o^ 
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them, but strongly when they are absent. 
I remember to have frequented a diertain 
place, every day for a long time together ; 
tmd I may truly say, tli^ so far from find- 
ing pleasure in it, I was affected with a sort 
of weariness and disgust ; I came, I went, 
I returned, without |)leasure ; yet if by any 
means I passed by the usual time of my 
going thither, I was remarkably uneasy, 
and was not quiet till’I had got into my old 
track. They who use snuff, take it almost 
without being sensible that they take it, 
and the acute sense of smell is deadened, so 
as to feel hardly any thing from so sharp a 
stimulus ; yet deprive the snuff-taker of his 
box, ipd he is the mqgt imeasy mortal in the 
world,^^^.deed scf.far are use and habit 
from bi^g causes of pleasure, merely as 
such, tfflR the effect of constant use is to 
make aff' things of whatever kind entirely 


unaffec^ig. For as use at last takes off the 
painfii^ffectof many things, it reduces the 
pleasurable effect of others in the same 
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manner, and brings both to a sort of me- 
diocrity and indifference. Very justly is use 
called a second nature ; and our natural 
and common state' is one of absolute indif- 
ference, equally prepared for pain or plea- 
sure. But when we are thrown out of this 
state, or deprived of any thing requisite to 
maintain us in it, when this chance does 
not happen by pleasure from some mecha- 
nical cause, we are always hurt. It is so 
with the second nature, custom, in all 
things^ which relate to it. Thus the want 
of the usual proportions in men and other 
animals is sure to disgust, though their pre- 
sence is by no means any cause of real plea- 
siu*c. It is true, that the proportions laid 
down as causes of beauty in ,th^;; human 
body, are frequently found in beautiful 
ones, because they are generall^ound in 
all mankind ; but if it can be sheum too, 
tliat they are found without beauty, and 
that beauty frequently exists without them, 
^nd thattliis beauty, where it exists, al- 
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ways can be assigned to other le^ equivo- 
cal causes, it will naturally lead us to con- 
clude, that proportion and beauty are not 
ideas of the same nature. The tme oppo- 
site to beauty is not disproportion or de- 
formity, but ugliness ; and as it proceeds 
from ca\ises opposite to those of positive 
beauty, we cannot consider it until we 
come to treat of that. Between beauty 
and ugliness there is a sort of mediocrity, 
in which the assigned proportions are most 
commonly found ; but this has no* effect 
upon the passions. 


SECTT. VI. 

FIT-^^SS NOT THE CAUSE OF BEAUTY. 

IT i^said that the idea of utility, or of 
a paj|p being well adapted to answer its 
end, is the cause of beauty, or indeed 
beauty itself. If it were not for this opi- 
nion, it had been impossible for the doc- 
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trine of proportion to have held its ground 
very long; the world would be soon weary 
of hearing of measures which related to 
nothing, either of a natural principle, or 
of a fitness to answer some end; the idea 
which mankind most commonly conceive 
of proportion, is the suitableness of means 
to certain ends, and, where this is not the 
question, very seldom trouble themselves 
about the effect of different measures of 
things. Therefore it was necessary for 
this theory to insist, that not only artificial, 
but natural objects took their beauty from 
the fitness of the parts for their several 
purposes. But in framing this theory,| 
am apprehensive that experience was n- 
sufficiently consulted. ,!For, ou t^at prii 
ciple, the wedge-like snout of a^swini 
with its tough cartilage at the end, thi 
little sunk eyes, and the whole make of 
the head, so well adapted to its ofi^s of 
di|^ng and rooting, would b& extremely 
beautiful. The great bag hangmg ta the 
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bill of a pelican, a thing highly useful to 
this animal, would be likewise as beautiful 
in our eyes. The hedgehog, so well se- 
cured against ail assaults by his prickly 
hide, and the porcupine with his missile 
quills, would be then considered as crea- 
tures of no small elegance. There are few 
animals whose parts are better contrived 
than those of a monkey ; he has the hands 
of a man, joined to the springy limbs of a 
beast ; he is admirably calculated for run- 
ning, leaping, gTappling, and climbing ; 
and yet there are few animals which seem 
to have less beauty in the eyes of all man- 
kind. I need say little on the trunk of the 
elephant, of such various usefulness, and 
which^is so far ft’pm contributing to his 
beaut5% How well fitted is the wolf for 
runnj^iaud leaping! how admirably is 
the li@!#anned for battle ! but will any one 
thereffie call the elephant, the wolf, and 
the Iron, beautiful animals? I believe no- 
body will think the form of a man’s legs so 


o 
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well adapted to running, as those of a 
horse, a dog, a deer, and several other crea- 
tures ; at least they have not that appear- 
ance : yet, I believe, a well-fashioned hu- 
man leg will be allowed far to exceed all 
these in beauty. If the fitness of parts was 
whatconsituted liie loveliness of their form, 
the actual employment of them would un- 
doubtedly much augment it ; but this, 
though it is sometimes so upon another 
principle, is far from being always the case. 
A bird .on the wing is not so beautiful as 
when it is perched ; nay, there are several 
•tfthe domestic fowls which are seldom seen 
to fly, and whidi are nothing the less beau- 
tiful on that account^ yet birds are so ex- 
tremely different in Uieir form ftom the 
beast and human kinds, that you^cannot, 
on the principle of fitness, allow them any 
thing agreeable, but in consideration of 
their parts being designed for quite other 
purposes. I never in my life chanced to 
see a peacock fly ; and yet before, very long 
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before I considered any aptitude in his 
form for the aerial life, I was struck with 
the extreme beauty which raises that bird 
above many of the best flying fowls in the 
world ; though, for any thing I* saw, his 
way of living was much^ike that of the 
swine, which fed in the farm-yard along 
with him. The same may be said of cocks, 
hens, and the like ; they are of the flying 
kind in figure ; in their manner of moving 
not very different from men and beasts. 
To leave these foreign examples ; if,beauty 
in our own species was annexed to use, 
men would be much more lovely than wo- 
men ; and strength and agility would be 
considered as the oniy beauties. But to 
call strepg^i by tliQ name of beauty, to 
have but one denomination for the qualities 
of a Venus and a Hercules, so totally dif- 
ferent in a^Unost all respects, is surely a 
strange confusion of ideas, or abuse of 
words. The cause of this confusion, I ima- 
ging proceeds finrn our frequently per- 
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ceiving the parts of the human and other 
animal bodies to be at once very beauti- 
ful, and very well adapted to their pur- 
pc^s ; and we are deceived by a sophism, 
which makes us take that for a cause 
which is only a concomitant: this is Ihe 
sophism of the fly; who imagined he 
raised a great dnst, because he stood upon 
the chariot tliat really raised it. The sto- 
mach, the lungs, the liver, as well as other 
parts, arc incomparably well adapted to 
their purposes ; yet they are far from hav- 
ing any beauty. Again, many things are 
very beautiful, in which it is impossible to 
discern any idea of use. And I appeal 
the first and most natural feelings of m^r . 
kind, whether, on beholding , a beauti| 
eye pr a well-fashioned mouth, or a wt 
turned leg, any ideas of their being w^ 
fitted for seeing, eating, or running, ever 
present themselves. What idea of use is 
it that flowers excite, the most beautiful 
part of the vegetable world ? It is irue, 
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that the infinitely wise and good Creator 
has, of his bounty, frequently joined beauty 
to those things which h^ has made useful 
to us : but this does not prove that an idea 
of use and beauty are the same’ thing, or 
that they are any way dependent on each 
other. 


SEC T. . VII. 

THE REAL EFFECTS' OF FITNES's. 

When I excluded proportion and fit- 
ness from any share in beauty, I did not by 
any means intend to say that they were of 
no value, or that thfey ought to be disre- 
garded in works of art. Works of art are 
the proper sphere of their power ; and here 
it is tWt they have their full effect. When- 
ever the wisdom of our Creator intended 
that we should be affected with any thing, 
he did not confine the execution of his de- 
sigil to the languid and precarious opera- 
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tion of our reason ; but he endued it with 
powere and properties that prevent the 
understanding, anfl even the will ; which 
seizing upon the senses and imagination, 
captivate the soul before the understand- 
ing is ready either to join with them, or to 
oppose them. It is by a long deduction, 
and much study, that we discover the 
adorable wisdom of, God in his works ; 
when we discover it, the effect is very dif- 
ferent, not only in the manner of acquiring 
it, but in its own nature, from that which 
strikes us, without any preparation, from 
the sublime or the beaulifiil. How dif- 
ferent is the satisfaction of the anatomist, 
w ho discovers the usb of the muscles aoib; 
of the skin, tlie excellent contrivanc#)R 
the one for the various movements of th#« 
body, and the wonderful texture of the 
other, at once a general covering, ‘and at 
once a general outlet as well as inlet ; how 
difierent is this from the affection which 
possesses an ordinary man a.t the sight \>f a 
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delicate smooth skin, and all the other 
parts of beauty, which require no investi- 
gation to be perceived ! In the former case, 
whilst we look up to tlie Maker with ad- 
miration and praise, the object which 
causes it may be odious, and distasteful ; 
the latter very often so touches us by its 
power on the imagination, that we exa- 
mine but little into the artifice of its con- 

I • 

Irivance ; and we have need of a strong 
effort of our reason to disentangle our 
minds from the allurements of the’object, 
to a consideration of that wisdom which 


invented so powerful a machine. The 
effects of proportion and fitness, at least so 
far as they proceed, from a mere consi- 
deration of the woV|v itself, produce appro- 
bation, the acquiescence of the under- 
standing, but not love, nor any passion of 
that^ecies. When we examine the struc- 
ture pf a watch, when we come to know 


tll^roughly the use of every part of it, sa- 
tisfied as we are with the fitness of the 
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whole, we are far enough from perceiving 
any thing like beauty in the watch-work 
itself ; but let us look on the case, the 
labour of some curious artist in engraving, 
with little or no idea of use, we shall have 
a much livelier idea of beauty than we 
ever could have had from the watch itself, 
though the master-piece of Graham. In 
beauty, as I said, the effect is previous to 
any knowledge of the use ; but to judge 
of proportion, we must knoAv the end for 
which any work is designed. According 
to the end, the proportion varies. Thus 
there is one proportion of a tower, another 
of a house ; one proportion of a gallery,'; 
another of a hall, another of a chamber.* 
To judge of the propoi;tions of ,the;Be, you 
must be first acquainted with the purposes! 
for which they were designed. Good) 
sense and experience acting together, find 
out what is fit to be done in every work 
of art. We are rational creatures, and in 
all our works we ought to regard their end 
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and purpose ; the gratification of any pas« 
sion, how innocent soever, ought only to 
be of secondaiy consideration. Herein is 
placed the real power of fitness and pro- 
portion ; they operate on the understand- 
ing considering them, which approves the 
work and acquiesces in it. The passions, 
and llie imagination which principally 
raises them, have here very little to do. 
When a room appearspi its original naked- 
ness, bare walls and a jjlain ceiling ; let 
its proportion be ever so excellent, it J)leases 
veiy little ; a cold approl)ation is the ut- 
most we can reach ; a juuch worse-pro- 
portioned room with elegant mouldings 
and fine festoons, glasses, and otlser merely 
ornameptal furnittjre, will make the ima- 
gination ^revolt against the reason; it will 
please inuch more than the naked propor- 
tion ^ths room, wliich the under- 
standing has so much approved, as admi- 
rably fitted for its purposes. W hat I have 
here said and before concerning proper- 
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tion, is by no means to persuade people a}> 
surdly to neglect the idea of use in the 
works of art. It is only to shew that these 
excellent thing-s, tieauty and proportion, 
are not tiic same ; not that they should 
cither of them be^ disregarded. 


SEC t. vifi. 

RECAPITULATION. 

On the whole ; if such parts in human 
bodies as are found proportioned, were 
likewise constantly found beautiful, as they, 
certainly are not; oii if they were so situ- 
ated, as that a pleasu^d might Aqw from 
the comparison, which they seldom are ; or 
if any assignable proportions were found, 
either in plants or animals, which w^ere 
always attended with beauty, which never 
was the case; or if, where parts were well 
adapted to their purposes, they were eon* 
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stantly beautiful, and when no use ap- 
peared, there was no beauty, which is con- 
trary to all experience ; we might con- 
(;lude, that beauty consisted in proportion 
or utility. But since, in all respects, the 
case is quite otherwise, we may be satis- 
fied that beauty does not depend on these, 
let it owe its origin to what else it will. 


SECT. IX. 

PERFECTION NOT THE CAUSE OF 
BEAUTY. 

There is anothepnotion current, pretty 
clost'ly .allied to the former ; that Per- 
fection is the constituent cause of beauty. 
This opinion has been made to extend 
much farther than to sensible objects. 
But in these, so far is perfection, con- 
sidered as such, from being the cause 
of beauty ; that this quality, where it is 
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highest, in the female sex, almost always 
carries with it an idea of weakness and 
imperfection. Women are very sensible 
of this ; for which reason, they learn to 
lisp, to totter in their walk, to counterfeit 
weakness, and even sickness. In all this 
they are guided by nature. Beauty in 
distress is much the most affecting beauty. 
Blushing has little less power ; and mo- 
desty in general, which is a tacit allow- 
ance of imperfection, is itself considered 
as an , amiable quality, and certainly 
heightens every other that is so. I know 
it is in every body’s mouth, that we ought:; 
to love perfection. This is to me a sufl^f 
cient proof, that it is not the proper object 
of love. Who ever said we ought to love 
a fine woman, or even any of those beau- 
tiful animals which please us.^ Here, 
to be affected, there is no need of^the 
concurrence of our will. ^ 
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SECT. X. 

HOW FAR THE IDEA OF BEAUTY MAY 

« 

BE APPLIED TO THE QUALITIES OP 
THE MIND. 

Nor is this reiTuirlc in general less appli- 
cable to the qualities of the mind. Those 
virtues whicli cause admiration, and are 
of the sublimof kind, produce terror rather 
than love; such as fortitude, justjce, wis- 
dom, and the like. Never was any man 
amiable by force of these qualities. Those 
wdiich engage our hearts, winch impress 
-us with a sense of loneliness, are the softer 
virtues; easiness ’of temper, compassion, 
kindness, and liberality ; though certainly 
these latter are of less immediate and mo- 
ftientous concern to society, and of less 
dignity. But it is for that reason that they 
are so amiable. The great virtues turn 
principally on dangers, punishments, and 
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troubles, and are exercised ratlier in pre- 
venting the worst mischiefs, than in dis- 
pensing favours; ,and are therefore not 
lovely, though highly venerable. Tfe 
subordinate turn on reliefs, gralificatiohii 
and indulgences; and are therefore more 
lovely, though inferior in dignity. Those 
persons who creep into the hearts of most 
people, who are cliosen as^the companions 
of tlieir softer hours, and their reliefs from 
care and anxiety, are never persons of 
shining.qualitics nor strong virtues. It is 
rather the soft green of the soul on which 
we rest our eyes, that are fatigued with 
beholding more glaring objects. It is 
jworth observing how we feel oureelvea : 
affected in reading .the characters^, of 
Caesar and Cato, as they are so finely 
drawn and contrasted in Sallust. In o^ 
the ignoscendo largiundo ; in the oth^, 
nil largiundo. In one the miseris perfu- 
gium ; in the other mails pernickm. In 
the latter we have much to admire, much 
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to reverence, and perhaps something to 
fear ; we respect him, but we respect him 
at a distance. The forpier makes us fa- 
miliar with him ; we love him, and he 
le^ds us whither he pleases. "To draw 
things closer to our first and most natural 
fe^ji|^s, I will add a remark made upon 
i;^^|ng this section by an ingenious 
filend. The authority of a father, so 
useful to our well-being, and so justly 
venerable upon all accounts, hinders us 
from having that entire love ^ for him that 
we have for our mothers, where the pa- 
rental authority is almost melted down 
into tti«§molher’s fondness and indulgence. 
But we generally hav'C a great love for our 
gi'andfather«, in whom this authority is 
remoyed a degree from us, and where the 
wealcness of age mellows it into somethings 
of a %niinine partiality. 
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SECT. XL 


HOAV PAR THE. IDEA OP BEAUTY MAY 
BE APPLIED TO VIRTUE. 

From what has been said in the fore- 
going section, we may easily see, how 
far the application of beauty to viHuc, 
may be made vvitli propriety. The gene- 
ral application of this (jnality to virtue, 
has a ^strong tendency to confound our 
ideas of things ; and it has given rise to 
an infinite ileal of whimsical theory ; as 
the affixing the name of beauty to pro- 
portion, congruily, and perfection, as well 
as to qualities of things yet ipore remote 
from our naturiil ideas of it, and from 
one another, has tended to confound 
our ideas of beauty, and left us no stan- 
dard or rule to judge by, that was not 
even more uncertain and fallacious than 
oiir own fancies. Tliis loose and inaccu- 
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manner of speaking, has therefore misled 
us both in the theory of taste and of mo- 
rals ; and induced us to jremove the science 
of our duties from their proper basis, (our 
reason, our relations, and our necessities,) 
to rest it upon foundations altogether vi- 
sionary and unsubstantial. 


SECT. XII. 

THE REAL CAUSE OF BEAUTY. 

Having endeavoured to shew what 
beauty is not, it remains that we should 
exanflne, at least with equal attention, in 
what it reaHy consists. Beauty is a thing 
much too affecting not to depend upon 
some positive qualities. And, since it is 
no creature of our reason, since it strikes 
us without any reference to use, and even 
where no use at all can be discerned, since 
the drder and method of nature is gene-^ 

p 
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rally very different from our measures antS 
proportions, we must conclude that beauty 
is, for the greatei; part, some quality in 
bodies acting mechanically upon the hu- 
man mind, by the intervention of the 
senses. We f)ught therefore to consider 
attentively in what mfinner those sensible 
qualities are disposed, in such things as by" 
experience we find beautiful, or which 
excite in us the })assion of love, or some 
correspondent attection. 


S E C T. Xlll. 

BEAUTIFUL 0I1JR;TS SMALL. 

Tim most obvious point that presents 
itself to us in examining any object, is its 
extent or quantity. And what degree of 
exlenl })revails in bodies that are held 
beaut iful, may be gathered from the usual 
inaiiuer of expression concerning it.' I am 
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told that, in most languages, the objects of 
love are spoken of under diminutive epi- 
thets. It is so in all ,the languages of 
which I have any knowledge. In Greek 
the and other diminutive terms are al- 
most always the terms of aifection and ten- 
derness. These diminutives were com- 
monly added by the Greeks, to the names 
of persons with wliom tliey conversed on 
the terms of friendship and familiarity. 
Though the H omans were a people of less 
quick and delicate feelings, yet they natu- 
rally slid into the lessening termination 
upon the same occasions. Anciently in the 
English language the diminishing ling was 
added to the names of persons and things 
that were the objects of love. Some we 
retain still, as darling (or little dear)^ and 
a few others. But to this day, in ordinary 
conversation, it is usual to add the endear- 
ing name of little to every thing we love : 
tlie French and Italians make use of these 
affectionate diminutives even more than 
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we. In the animal creation, out of our 

own species, it is the small we are inclined 

to be fond of ; little birds, and some of the 
< 

smaller kinds of beasts. A great beautiful 
thing is a* manner of expression scarcely 
ever used ; but that of a great ugly thing, 
is very common. There is a wide dider- 
ence between admiration and love. The 
sublime, which is the cause of the former, 
always dwells on great ofijects, and ter- 
rible ; the latter on small ones, and pleas- 
ing ; we submit to what we admire, but 
we love what submits to us; in one case 
we are forced, in the other we are flattered, 
into compliance. In short, the ideas of 
the sublime and the beautiful stand on 
foundations so different, that i,t is, hard, I 
had almost said impossible, to think of re- 
conciling them in the same subject, with- 
out considerably lessening the effe^jof the 
one or the other upon the passions. So 
that, attending to their quantity, beautiful 
objects arc compai'atively small. 
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SECT. XIV. 

SMOOTHNESS. 

The next property constantly observa- 
ble in such objects is SmootJmess * : A 
quality so essential to beauty, that I do not 
now recollect aqy thing beautiful that is 
not smooth. In trees ajid flowers, smooth 
leaves are beautiful ; smooth slopes of earth 
in gardens; smooth streams, in tlie land- 
scape ; smooth coats of birds and beasts in 
animal beauties ; in fine women, smooth 
skins ; and in several sorts Of ornamental 
furniture, smooth and polished surfaces. 
A very eonfeiderabte part of the effect of 
beauty is owing to this quality ; indeed 
the most considerable. For take any 
beautiful object, and give it a broken and 
rugged surface ; and however well formed 
it may be in other respects, it pleases no 
* ♦ Part IV, »ect, 21. 
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longer. Whereas, let it want ever so many 
of the other constituents, if it wants not 
this, it becomes more pleasing than almost 
all the others without it, Tliis seems to 
me so evident, that I am a good deal sur- 
prised, that none who have handled the 
subject have made any mention of the 
quality of smoothness, in the enumeration 
of those that go to the forming of beauty. 
For indeed any ruggedness, any sudden 
projection, any sharp angle, is in the high- 
est degree contrary to that idea. , 


SEC.T. XV. 


GRADUAL variation. 

But as perfectly beautiful bodies are not 
composed of angular parts, so their parts 
never continue long in the same right 
line. * They vary their direction every 
« Part V. sect. 23. 
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moment, and they change under the eye 
by a deviation continually carrying on, 
but for whose beginning or end you will 
find it difficult to ascertain a point. The 
view of a beautiful bird will illustrate this 
observation. Here we, sec the head in- 
creasing insensibly to the middle, from 
whence it lessens gradually until it mixes 
with the neck ; the neck loses itself in a 
larger swell, wliich continues to the middle 
of the body, when the whole decreases 
again to the tail ; the tail takes a hew di- 
rection ; but it soon varies its new course ; 
it blends again with the other })arls ; and 
the line is perpetually changing, above, 
below, upon every side. In this descrip- 
tion I havp befort* _me the idea of a dove ; 
it agrees very well with most of the con-* 
ditions of beauty. It is smooth and 
downy; its parts arc (to use that ex- 
pression) melted into one another; you 
are presented with no sudden protuber- 
anoe through the whole, and yet the 
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whole is continually changing. Observe 
that part of a beautihil woman where she 
is perhaps the most beautiful, about the 
neck and breasts ; the smoothness, the 
softness, the easy and insensible swell, 
the variety of tlje surface, which is never 
for the smallest space the same, the 
deceitful maze, through which the un- 
steady eye slides giddily, without know- 
ing where to fix, or whith'er it is carried. 
Is not this a demonstration of that change 
of surface, continual, and yet hardly per- 
ceptible at any point, which forms one o£ 
the great constituents of beauty It gives 
me no small pleasure to find that I 
strengthen my theory, in this point, by the 
opinion of the very ingenious Mr. flo- 
* garth ; whose idea of the line of beauty I 
take in general to be extremely just. But 
the idea of variation, without attending so 
accurately to the manner of the variation, 
has led him to consider angular figures as 
beautiful; these figures, it is true, v^ry 
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greatly ; yet they vary in a sudden and 
broken manner; and I do not find any 
natural object which is angular, and at 
the same time beautiful. Indeed- few na- 
tural objects are entirely angular. But I 
think those which approach the most 
nearly to it are the ugliest. I must add 
too, that, so far as I could observe of na- 
ture, though the varied line is that alone 
in which complete beauty is found, yet 
there is no particular line which is always 
found in the most completely be&utifiil, 
and which is therefore beautiful in pre- 
ference to all other lines. At least I never 
could observe it 
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SECT. XVI. 

DELICACY. 

An air of robustness and strength is very 
|M-e|udicial to beauty. An appearance of 
4dicactfi and even of fragility, is almost 
essential to it. Whoever examines the ve- 
getable or animal creation, will find this 
observation to be founded in nature. It is 
not the oak, the ash, or the elm, or any of 
the robust trees of the forest, which we 
consider as beautiful ; they are awful and 
majestic ; they inspire a sort of reference. 
It is the delicate myrtle, it is the orange^ 
it is the almond, it is the jasmine, it is the 
vine, which we look oiVas vegetable bead- 
ties. It is the flowery species, remark- 
able for its weakness and momentary dura- 
tion, that gives us the liveliest idea of 
beauty and elegance. Among animals, the 
grey-hound is more beautiful than the 
H^astifF ; and the delicacy of a gennol, a 
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barb, or an Arabian horse, is much more 
amiable than the strength and stability of 
some horses of war or carriage. I need 
here say little of the fair sex, wliere I be- 
lieve the point will be easily allowed me. 
The beauty of women, is considerably 
owing to their weakness or delicacy, and 
is even enhanced by their timidity, a qua- 
lity of mind iinalogous to it. I would not 
here be imderstood U) say, that weaknesa 
betraying very bad health, has any share 
' in beauty ; but the ill eft'ect of this is not 
because it is weakness, but because the ill 
state of health which produces such weak- 
ness, alters the other conditions of beauty ; 
the parts in such q case collapse; the 
bright colour, the lumen purpureum ju^ 
venta, is gone ; and the fine variation is^ 
lost in wrinkles, sudden breaks, and right 
lines. 
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SECT. XVII. 

BEAUTY IN COLOUR. 

As to the colours usually found in beau- 
tiful bodies, it may be somewhat difficult 
to ascertain them ; because, in the several 
parts of nature, there is an infinite variety. 
However, even in this variety, we may 
mark out something on which to settle. 
First, the colours of beautiful bodies must 
not be dusky or muddy, but clean and 
lair. Secondly, they must not be of the 
strongest kind. Those which seem mostt 
appropriated to beauty, are the milder of 
every sort ; light greens; "soft blues ; weak 
^whites ; pink reds ; and violets. Thirdly, 
if tlie colours be strong and vivid, they 
are always diversified, and the object is 
never of one strong colour ; there are al- 
most always such a number of them, (as 
in variegated flowers,) that the strength 
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and glare of each is considerably abated. 
In a fine complexion, there is not only 
some variety in the colouring, but the co- 
lours: neither the red nor the white are 
strong and glaring. Besides,- they are 
mixed in such a manner^ and with such 
gradations, that it is impossible to fix the 
bounds. On the same principle it is, that 
the dubious colour in the necks and tails 
of peacocks, and about the heads of 
drakes, is so very agreeable. In reality, 
the beauty both of shape and colouring 
are as nearly related, as we can well sup- 
pose it possible for things of such dif- 
ferent natures to be. 
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S E C,T. XVIII. 

RECAPITULATI ON. 

On the whole, the qualities of beauty, 
as they are merely sensible qualities, are 
the following — First,, to b^^ comparatively 
small. Secondly, to be smooth. Thirdly, 
to have a variety in the direction of the 
parts : But, fourthly, to have those parts 
not angular, but melted as it were into 
each other. Fifthly, to be of a deljcate 
frame, without any remarkable appearance 
of strength. Sixthly, to have its colours 
^ clear and bright, but not very strong and 
glaring. Seventhly, or, if it should have 
any glaring colour, to have it diversified 
with others. These are, I believe, the 
properties on which beauty depends ; pro- 
perties that operate by nature, and are 
less liable to be altered by caprice, or Con- 
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irunded by a diversity of tastes, than 
Uier. 


SECT. XIX. 

THE PHYSIOGNOMY. 

rii 

IHE Physiognomy has a considerable 
share in beauty; especially in that of oitf 
own species. The manners give a certain 
determination to the countenance ; •which 
being observed to con’cspond pretty regu- 
larly with them, is capable of joining the 
effects of certain agreeable qualities of the 
mind to those of the^ body. So that to 
fonn a fiiiislied human beauty, and to give 
it its full inlluence, tlie face must be ex- 
pressive of such gentle and amiable qua- 
lities, as correspond with the softness, 
smoothness, and delicacy of the outward 
form. 
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SECT. XX. 

THE EYE. 

I HAVE hitherto purposely omitted to 
speak of the Eye, which has so great a 
share in the beauty of the animal creation, 
as it did not fall so easily .under the fore- 
going heads, though in fact it is redu- 
cible to the same principles. I think 
then, that the beauty of the eye consists, 
first, in its clearness : what coloured eye 
shall please most, depends a good deal on 
particular fancies ; but none are plealed 
with an eye whose water (^to use itlifal 
, term) is dull and muddy*.’ We; are 
pleased with the eye in this view, on the 
principle upon which we like diamonds, 
dear water, glass, and such like transpa- 
rent substances. Secondlyj the motion of 

th^ eye contributes to its beauty, by con- 
♦ Part IV. sect. 25. 
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linually shifting its direction ; but a slow 
and languid motion is more beautiful than 
a brisk one ; the latter is enlivening ; the 
former lovely. Thirdly, with regard to 
the union of the eye with the neighbour- 
ing parts, it is to hold the same rule that is 
given of other beautiful ones ; it is not to 
make a strong deviation from the line of 
the neighbouring parts ; nor to verge into 
any exact geonletricAl figure. Besides all 
this, the eye affects, a*s it is expressive of 
some qualities of the mind, and its prin- 
cipal power generally arises Trom this ; so 
that what we have just said of the phy- 
siognomy is applicable here. 


SECT. XXL 


UGLINESS. 

It may perhaps appear like a sort of re- 
petition of what we have before said, to 
Q 
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insist here upon the nature of Ugliness ; a? 
I imagine it to be in all respects the oppo- 
site to those qualities which we have laid 
down for the constituents of beauty. But 
though ugliness be the opposite to beauty, 
it is not the opposite to proportion and 
fitness. For it is possible that a thing may 
be very ugly with any proportions, and 
with a perfect fitness to any uses. Ugli- 
ness I imagine likewise to be consistent 
enough with an idea of the sublime. But 
I would by no means insinuate that ugli- 
ness oi itself is a sublime idea, unless 
united with such qualities as excite a 
strong terror. 


SECT. XXII. 

GRACE. 

Gracefulness is an idea not very 

different from beauty ; it consists in much 
the same things. Gracefulness is an^idea 
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belonging to posture and motion. In both 
these, to be graceful, it is requisite* that 
there be no appearance of difficulty ; there 
is required a small inflection of the body ; 
and a composure of the parts ih such’ a 
manner, as not to incumber each other, 
not to appear divided by sharp and sud- 
den angles. In this ease, this roundness, 
this delicacy of ^attitude and motion, it is 
that all the magic of grace consists, and 
what is called its jt ne sfai quoi ; as will 
be obvious to any observer, ^lio considers 
attentively the Venus de Medicis, the 
Antinous, or any statue generally allowed 
to:*be graceful in an high degree. 


SECT. XXllI. 

ELEGANCE AND SPECIOUSNESS. 

When any body is composed of parts 
smooth and polished, without pressing 
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Upon each other, without shewing any 
ruggedness or confusion, and at the same 
time affecting some regular shape, I call it 
elegant. It is closely allied to the beauti- 
ful', differing from it only in this regula- 
rity ; which, however, as it makes a very 
material difference in the affection pro- 
duced, may very well constitute another 
species. Under this .head,! rank those de- 
licate and regular .works of art, that imi- 
tate no determinate object in nature, as 
clegant«buildings, and pieces of furniture. 
When any object partakes of the above- 
mentioned qualities, or of those of beau 
tiful bodies, and is withal of great dimen- 
sions, it is full as remote from the idea of 

c 

, mere beauty, I call il^ne or specious. 
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SECT. JtXIV. 

THE BEAUTIFUL IN FEELING. 

The foregoing description of beauty, 
so far as it is taken in by the eye, may be 
greatly illustrated by describing the nature 
of objects, which produce a similar effect 
through the touch. This I call the beau- 
tiful in Feeling. It corresponds Wonder- 
fully with what causes the same species of 
pleasure to the sight. There is a chain in 
air our sensations ; they are all but differ- 
ent sorts of feelings, calculated to be af- 
fected bj v.arious i^rts of objects,* but all 
lo be* affected after the same manner. All 
bodies that are pleasant to the touch, are 
so by the slightness of the resistance they 
make. Resistance is either to motion along 
the surface, or to the pressure of the parts 
on caie another ; if the former be slight. 
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we call the body smooth ; if the latter, 
soft. The chief pleasure we receive by 
feeling, is in the one or the other of these 
qualities; and if tlicre be a combination 
of both, Qur pleasure is greatly increased. 
This is so plaiq, that it is rather more fit 
to illustrate other thing-s, than to be illus- 
trated itself by an example. The next 
source of pleasure in this sense, as in every 
other, is the continudlly pt esenting some- 
what new ; and we find that bodies which 
continually vary their surface, are much 
the most pleasant or beautiful to the feel- 
ing, as any one that pleases may experi- 
ence. The third property in such objects 
is, that though the surface continually va- 
ries its direction, it never varies it sud- 
deuly. The application of any thing sud- 
den, even though the impression itself have 
little or nothing of violence, is disagreea- 
ble. The quick application of a finger a 
little warmer or colder than usual, without 
notice, makes us start ; a slight tap bn^ the 
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shoulder, not expected, has the same effect. 
Hence it is that angular bodies, bodies 
that suddenly vary the direction of the 
outline, afford so little pleasure to the feel- 
ing. Every such change is .a sort, ol 
climbing or falling in miniature ; so that 
squares, triangles, and otlier angulai 
figures, are neither beautiful to the sight 
nor feeling. Whoever compares his state 
of mind, on fefeling' soft, smooth, varie- 
gated, unangular bodies, with that in 
which he finds himself, on the view of a 
beautiful object, will perceive a very strik- 
ing analogy in the effects of both ; and 
which may go a good way towards disco- 
vering their comm(m.cause. Feeling and 
sight, in t^iis respect, differ in but a feu 
points. The touch takes in the pleasur( 
of softness, which is not primarily an ob- 
ject of sight ; the sight, on the other hand 
comprehends colour, which can hardly b( 
made perceptible to the touch ; the toucli 
again has the advantage in a new idea ol 
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pleasure resulting from a moderate degree 
of warmth ; but the eye triumphs in the 
infinite extent and multiplicity of its ob- 
jects. But there is such a similitude in 
the pleasures of these senses, that I am apt 
to fancy, if it we);e possible that one might 
discern colour by feeling (as it is said 
some blind men have done,) that the same 
colours, and the same disposition of co- 
louring, which are found beautiful to the 
sight, would be found likewise most grate- 
ful to the touch. But, setting aside con- 
jectures, let u# pass to the other sense ; of 
Hearing. 


SECT. jtxv. 


THE BEAUTIFUL IN SOUNDS. 

In this sense we find an equal aptitude 
to be affected in a soft and delicate man- 
ner; ‘and how far sweet or beautiful 
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sounds agree with our descriptions of 
beauty in other senses, the experience of 
every one must decide. Milton has de- 
scribed this species of music in one of his 
juvenile poems I need not say that 
Milton was perfectly well versed in that 
art ; and that no man had a finer ear, with 
a happier manner of expressing the affec- 
tions of one sense by metaphors taken from 
another. The description is as follows : , 


And ever against eating cares. 

Lap me in soft Lydian airs ; 

In notes with many a winding bout 
<y linked sweetness Jong drawn out ; 

With wanton heed and giddy cunning. 

The melting voice through mazes runnmg ; 
Untwisting all the chains that tie 
The hidden soul of h'armony. 


Let us parallel this with the softness, the 
vrinding surface, the unbroken continu- 
ance, the easy gradation pf the beautiftil 

in other things ; and all the diversities of 
L’.\llfgro. 
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the several senses, with all their several 
affections, will rather help to throw lights 
from one another tQ finish one clear, con- 
sistent idea of the whole, than to obscure 
it by their intricacy and variety. 

To the above-mentioned description I 
shall acid one or two remarks. The first 
is, that the bejmtiful in music will not 
bear that loudness and strength of sounds, 
which may be used to raise other passions ; 
nor nolens, which are shrill, or harsh, or 
deep ; it agTees best with such as are clear, 
even, smooth, and weak. The second is, 
that great variety, and quick transitions 
from one measure or^tone to another, are«; 
contrary to the genius^pf the beautifiil in 
music. Such transitions often excite 
mirth, or other sudden and tumultuous 
passions ; b|it not that sinlving, * that 
melting, that languor, which is the cha- 

♦ I ne’er am merry, when I hear sweet music. 

Shakesseak. 
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racteristical efFecJt of the beautiful as it 
regards every sense. The passion excited 
by beauty is in fact nearer to a species of 
melancholy, than to jollity and mirth. I 
do not here mean to confine music to apy 
one species of notes, or tones ; neither is it 
an art in which I can say I have any great 
skill. My sole desigm in this remark, is, to 
settle a consistent idea of beauty. The 
infinite variety df the'affections of the soul 
Avill suggest to a good* head, and skilful 
ear, a variety of such sounds as are fitted 
to raise them. It can be n(f prejudice to 
this, to clear and distinguish some few 
particulars, that belong to the same class, 
and are consistent with each other, from 

the immense crowd of different, and some- 

• * * • 

times contradictory ideas, that rank vul- 
garly under the standard of beauty. And 
of these it is my intention to mark such 
only of the leading points as shew the 
cxmformity of the sense of hearing, with 
all tlje other senses in the article of tlieir 
pleasures. 
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SECT. XXVI. 


TASTE AND SMELL. 


This general agreement of the senses 
yet more evident on minutely considering 
those of taste and smell. We metapho- 
rically apply the idea of sweetness to sights 
and sounds ; but as the qdalities of bodies 
by which they are fitted to excite either 
pleasui e or pain in these senses, are not so 
obvious as they are in the others, we shall 
refer an explanation of their analogy, 
which is a very close one, to that paj^^ 
wherein we come to.consider the con^on 
efficient cause of beauty, as it regards 
all the senses. I do not think any thing 
better fitted to establish a clear and settled 
idea of visual beautyj^ than this way of 
examining the similar pleasures of other 
senses; for one part is sometimes clear 
in one of these senses, that is mor^ oh- 
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scure ill another ; and where there is a 
clear concurrence of all, we may with 
more certainty speak of any one of them. 
By this means, they bear witness to each 
other; nature is, as it were, scrutinized ; 
and we report nothing of her but what 
we receive from her own information. 


SECT. XXVII. 

THE SUBLIME AND BEAUTIFUL 
COMPARED. 

On closing this general view of beauty, 
it naturally occurs, that we should com- 
pare it with the sublime ; and in this com- 
parison there appears a remarkable con- 
trast. For sublime objects are vast in 
their dimensions ; beautiful nncs compa- 
ratively small : beauty should be smooth 
and polished ; the great, rugged and neg- 
ligent : beauty should shun the right line. 
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yet deviate from it insensibly; the great 
in many cases loves the right line; and 
when it deviates, it often makes a strong 
deviation : beauty should not be obscure; 
the great 'ought to be dark and gloomy: 
beauty should be light and delicate ; the 
great ought to be solid, and even massive. 
They are indeed ideas of a very different 
nature ; one being founded on pain, the 
other on pleasure ; ,and however they may 
vary afterwards from tlie direct nature of 
their cajises, yet these causes keep u^ an 
eternal distinction between them ; a dis- 
tinction never to be forgotten by any 
whose business it is to affect the passi(m^ 
In the infinite variety of natural conibih^ 
tions, we must expect .t6 find the qualities 
of things the most remote imaginable from 
each other united in the same object. We 
must expect also to find combinations of 
the same kind in the works of art. But 
when we consider the power of an object 
upon our passions, we must know4hal 
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when ayy thing is intended to effect the 
mind by the force of some predominant 
property, the affection produced is like to 
hi! the more uniform and perfect, if all 
the other properties or qualities of the ob- 
ject be of the same nature^ and tending to 
the same design as the principal. 

If black and white blend ^ soften ^ and unite 

A thousand ways^ are there no black and white f 

If the qualities of the sbblime and beauti- 
ful are sometimes found united, does this 
prove that they are the same ;• ‘does it 
prove that they are any way allied ; does 
it prove even that they are not opposite 
and contradictory ? Black and white may 
soften, may blend but they are not tliere- 
fore the same. NCr, when they are so 
softened and blended witli each other, or 
with different colours, is the power of 
black as black, or of white as white, so 
strong as when each standa uniform and 
distinguished. 

THE END OP THE THIRD PART. 
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PART IV 

SECT. I. 

OF THE EFFICIENT CAUSE OF THE 
SUBLIME AND* BEAUTIFUL. 

When I say, I intend to enquire into 
the efficient cause of sublimity and beauty, 
I would not be understood to say, that I 
can come to the ultimate cause. I do not 
pretend that I shall ever be able to ex- 
plain^ why certain affections of the body 
n 
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produce such a distinct emotion of mind, 
and no other ; or why the body is at all 
affected by the tiind, or tlie mind by 
the body. A little thought will shew 
this to be impossible. But, if we can 
discover what affections of the mind pro- 
duce certain emotions of the body, and 
what distinct feelings and qualities of body 
shall produce certain determinate passions 
in the mind» and no otliens, I fancy a great 
deal will be done; something not unuseful 
towards a distinct knowledge of our pas- 
sions, so far kt least as we have them at 
present under our consideration. This is 
all, I believe, we can do. If we could 
advance a step farther, difficulties would 
still remain, as we should be still equally 
distant from the firet cause. When New- 
ton first discovered the property of attrac- 
tion, and settled its laws, he found it serval 
very well to explain several of the most 
remarkable phmhomena in nature ; but yet 
with reference to the general system of 
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things, he could consider attraction but 
as an elFect, whose cause at that time he 
did not attempt to trac^ ’ But when he af- 
terwards began to account for it by a sub- 
tile elastic aether, this great man (^if in. so 
great a man it be not impious to discover 
any thing like a blemish) seemed to have 
quitted his usual cautious manner of phi- 
losophising; since, perhaps, allowing all 
that has been advanced on this subject to 
be sufficiently proved, I think it leaves us 
with as many difficulties as it found us. 
That great chain of cause!, which links 
one to another, even to the throne of God 
himself, can never be unravelled by any 
industry of ours. When we go but one 
step beyond the immediate sensible qua- 
lities of things, we go out of our depth. 
All we do after is but a faint struggle, 
that shews we are in an element which 
does not belong to us. So that when I 
speak of cause, and efficient cause, I only 
meap certain aftections of the mind, that 
a 2 
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cause certain changes in the body; or 
certain powers and properties in bodies, 
that work a chdi:.<ye in the mind. As if 
I were to explain the motion of a body 
falling to .the ground, I would say it was 
caused by gravity ; and I would endeavour 
to shew after what manner this power 
operated, without attempting to shew why 
it operated in this manner : or if I were 
to explain the 6flects of bodies striking 
one another by the common laws of per- 
cussion, I should not endeavour to explain' 
how motion i'lself is communicated. 


SEC.T. n. 
ASSOCIATION. 

It is no small bar in the way of our 
enquiry into the cause of our passions, that 
the occasions of many of tliem are given, 
and that their‘goveming motions are com- 
municated, at a time when we have not 
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capacity to reflect on them; at a time of 
which all sort of memory is Avorn out 
of our minds. For be^des such things as 
affect us in various manners, according to 
their natural powers, there axe associatians 
made at that early season; which we find 
it very hard afterwards to distinguish from 
natural effects. Not to mention the un- 
accountable antipathies which we find in 
many })crsons, we all find it impossible to 
rememhcr when a steep became more ter- 
rible than a plain ; or fire or watfi* more 
terrible than a clod of eartli ; though all 
these are very probably either conclusions 
from experience, or arising from the pre- 
monitions of othci’s ; and some of them im- 
pressed,, in all likeliliood, pretty late. But 
as it must be allowed that many things af- 
fect us after a certain manner, not by any 
natural powers they have for that purpose, 
but by association ; so it wotdd be absurd, 
on the other hand, to say tiiat all things 
affect us by association only ; since some 
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things must have been originally and na- 
turally agreeable or disagreeable, from 
which the bthers’^'^erive their associated 
powers ;• and it would be, I fancy, to little 
purpose to look for the cause of our pas- 
sions in association, until we fail of it in 
the natural properties of things. 


SECT. III. 

’ CAUSE OF PAIN AND FEAR. 

1 HAVE before observed*, that whatever 
is qualified to cause terror, is a founda- 
tion capable of the sublime ; to which I 
add, that not only these, but many things 
from which we cannDt probably appre- 
hend any danger, have a similar effect, 
because they operate in a similar manner. 
I observed too, that whatever produces 
pleasure, posij;ive and original pleasure, is 
fit to have beauty engrafted on it. There- 

* Part 1. sect. 8. t I- lO. 
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fore, to clear up the nature of tliese quali- 
ties, it may be necessary to explain the 
nature of pain and pleaf ute on which they 
depend. A man who suffers under violent 
bodily pain, (I suppose the most violent 
because the effect may be the more obvi- 
ous I say a man in great pain has his 
teeth set, his eye-broq^s are violently con- 
tracted, his forehead is wrinkled, his eyes 
are dragged inwards’and*roUed with great 
vehemence, his hair 'stands an erul, the 
voice is forced out in short shrieks and 
groans, and the whole fabric tottefs. Fear 
or terror, which is an apprehension of pain 
or death, exhibits exactly the same effects, 
approaching in violence to those just men- 
tioned, in proportion to the nearness of the 
cause, and the weakness of the subject.. 
This is not only so in the human species : 
but I have more that once observed in 
dogs, under an apprehension of punish- 
metit, that they ha>'e writHed their bodies, 
and yelped, and howled, as if they had 
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actually felt the blows. From hence I 
conclude, that pain and fear act upon the 
same parts bf the l|pdy, and in the same 
manner, though somewhat dilFering in de- 
gree ; that pain and fear consist in an un- 
natural tension of the nerves ; that this is 
sometimes accompanied with an unna- 
tural strength, which sometimes sudtlenly 
changes into an extraordinary weakness ; 
that these effects often dome on alter- 
nately, and are sometimes mixed with 
each other. This is the nature of all con- 
vulsive ‘ampliations, especially in weaker 
subjects, which are the most liable to the 
severest impressions of pain and fear. 
The only difference, between pain and 
terror is, that things which qause pain 
•operate on the mind, by the intervention 
of the body ; whereas things that cause 
terror, generally affect the bodily organs 
by the operatiop of the mind suggesting 
the danger ; bitt both agreeing, either pri- 
marily, or secondarily, in producing a 
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tension, contraction, or violent' emotion 
of the nerves*, they a^ee likewise in 
every thing else. F^r it appears very 
clearly to me, from this, as well- as from 
many other examples, that when the body 
is disposed, by any means whatsoever, to 
such emotions as it would acquire by the 
means of a certain passion, it will of it- 
self excite something very like that pas- 
sion in the mintl. 


SECT. IV. 

Continued. 

To this purpose Mr. Spon, in his Re- 
chcrches d’ Antiquity*, giyes us a curious 
story of the celebrated physiognomist 
Carnpanella. This man, it .seems, had not 

^ I do not here enter into the question debated among 
physiologists, whether pain be the effect of a contraction 
or a tension of the nerves. Either will serve my pur- 
pose ; for by tension? I mean no i^re than a violent 
pulling of the fibres which compose any muscle or mem- 
brancj in whatever way this is done. 
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only made very accurate observations oi) 
human faces, but was very expert in mi- 
micking sufch as V^re any way remarka-? 
hie. When he had a mind to penetrate 
intp the inclinations of tliose he had to 
deal with, he co/nposed his face, his ges- 
ture, and his whole body, as nearly as he 
could into the exac? similitude of the per- 
son he intended to examine; and then 
carefully observed what turn of mind he 
seemed to acquire by this change. So 
that, says my author, he was able to enter 
into the * tiispositions and thoughts of 
people as elFectually as if he had been 
changed into the very men. I have often 
observed, that on mimicking the lo<>ks 

and gestm'es of angry, or placid, or 

# • ^ ^ 

■frighted, or daring men, I have involun- 
tarily found my mind turned to that pas- 
sion, whose appearance I endeavoured to 
imitate ; nay, J am convinced it is hard to 
avoid it, though one strove to separate the 
passion from its correspondent gestures. 
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Our minds and bodies are so cfosely and 
intimately connected, that one is incapa- 
ble of pain or pleasun? without the other. 
Campanella, of whom we have been 
speaking, could so abstract his attention 
from any sufferings of his body, that he 
was able to endure the rack itself without 
much pain ; and iiw lesser pain's every 
body must have observed, that when we 
can employ oUr attention on any thing 
else, the pain has been for a time suspend- 
ed : on the other hand, if by any means 
the body is indisposed to' pertorm such 
gestures, or to be stimulated into such 
emotions, as any passion usually produces 
in it, that passion itself never can arise, 
though it§i cause should be never so 
strongly in action ; lliough it slmuld be’ 
merely mental, and immediately aftecting 
none of the senses. As an opiate, or spi- 
rituous liquors, shall suspend tlie operation 
of grief, or fear, or anger, 'in spile of all , 
our^ efforts to the contrary; and this by 
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inducing in the body a disposition con- 
trary to that wiijch it receives from these 
passions. 


SECT. V. 

HOW THE SUBLJME IS PRODUCED. 

Having considered terror as produo 
ing an unnatural tension and certain vio- 
lent emotions of the nerves, it easily fol- 
lows, ffqm what we have just said, that 
whatever is fitted to produce such a ten- 
sion must be productive of a passion si- 
milar to terror * ; and consequently must 
be a source of. the* sublime, though it 
should have no idea of .danger 'connected 
’with it. So that little remains towards 
shewing the cause of the sublime, but to 
shew that the instances we have given of 
it, in the seconi| part, relate to such things 
-as are fitted by nature to produce this sort 

* Part. II, sect. 2, 
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of tension, either by the primary bperation 
of the mind or the body. With regard to 
such things as affect by the associated idea 
of danger, there can be no doubt but that 
they produce terror, and act^ by some 
modification of that passion; and that 
terror, when sufficiently violent, raises the 
emotions of the body just mentioned, can 
as little be doubted. But if the sublime 
is built on terror, or some passion like it, 
which has pain for its object, it is pre- 
viously proper to enquire how any species 
of delight can be derived fi-om u cause so 
apparently contrary to it. I say delight, 
because, as I have often remarked, it is 
very evidently different in its cause, and 
in its own nature, jFrom actual and positive 
pleasiu'e. 
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SECT. VL 

HOW PAIN CAN BE A CAUSE OP 
DELIGHT. 

Providence has so ordered it, that a 

state of rest and inaction, however it may 
flatter our indolence, should be productive 
of many inconveniences ; that it should 
generate such disorders, as may force us 
to have recourse to some labour, as a thing 
absolutely requisite to make us pass our 
lives with toterable satisfaction ; for the 
nature of rest is to suffer all the parts of 
our bodies to fall into a relaxation, that 
not only disables the members from per- 
forming their fimctiorpi, but takes away 
the vigorous tone of fibre which is requi- 
site for carrying on the natural and ne- 
cessary secretions. At the same lime 
that, in this jlanguid inactive state, the 
nerves are more liable to the most horrid 
convulsions, than when they are’ spffici- 
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ently braced and strengthened. Melan- 
choly, dejection, despair, and often self- 
murder, is the consequence of the gloomy 
view w'e take of things in this relaxed 
state of body. The best remedy for* all 
these evils is exercise or iabour ; and la- 
bour is a surmounting of difficulties^ an 
exertion of the contracting power of the 
muscles; and as such resembles pain, 
which consists in tension or contraction, 
in every thing but degree. Labour is not 
only requisite to preserve the coarser or- 
gans in a state fit for their functions ; but 
it is equally necessary to these finer and 
more delicate organs, on which, and by 
which, the imagination and perhaps the 
other mental powers act. Since it is pro- 
bable, that not only the inferior parts of 
the soul, as the passions are called, but 
the understanding itself makes use of some 
fine corporeal instruments? in its opera- 
tion ; Uioiigh what they ate, and where 
they are, may be somewhat hard to settle : 
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but that it does make use of such, appears 
from hence — that a long exercise of the 
mental powers induces a remarkable las- 
situde of the whole body ; and on the 
other hand, that great bodily labour, or 
pain, weakens ajad •sometimes actually de- 
stroys the menial faculties. Now, as a 
due exercise is essentia! to the coarse mus- 
cular parts of the constitution, and that 
without this rousing Ihej would lieoome 
languid and diseas<id, the very same rule 
holds with regard to those finer parts we 
have mentionfed ; to have them in proper 
order, they must be shaken and worked 
to a proper degree. 


SECT. VII. 

EXERCISE NECESSARY FOR THE FINER 
ORGANS. 

As common ^labour, which is a mode 
of pain, is the exercise of the grosser, a 
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mode of terror is the exercise of the finer 
parts of the system ; and if a certain mode 
of pain be of such a i)^.ture as to act upon 
the eye or the ear, as they are the most 
delicate organs, the affection approaches 
more nearly to that which has a mental 
cause. In all these cases, if the pain and 
terror are so modified as not to be actually 
noxious ; if the pain is not carried to vio- 
lence, and the' terror is not conversant 
about the present destruction of the per- 
son; as these emotions clear the parts, 
whether fine or gross, of a dangerous and 
troublesome incumbrance, they are capa- 
ble of producing delight; not pleasure, 
but a sort of delightful horror, a sort of 
tranquillity tinged w ith terror ; which, as 
it belongs to self-preservation, is one of the ‘ 
strongest of all the passions. Its object is 
the sublime *. Its highest degree I call 
astonishment ; the subordinate degrees 
are awe, reverence, and respect, which. 

Part IL sect. ‘2. 
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by the very etymology of the words, shew 
from what source they are derived, and 
how they stand distinguished from posi- 
tive pleasure. 


SECT. VIII. 

c 

WHY THINGS NOT DANGEROUS PRODUCE 
A PASSION LIKE TERROR. 

A MODE of terror or pain is always 
the cause of the sublime *. For terror, or 
associated danger, the foregoing explana- 
tion is, I believe, sufficient. It will require 
something more trouble to shew, that such 
examples lus I have given of the sublime 
in the second part, are capable of produc- 
ing a mode of pain, and of being thus 
allied to terror, and to be accounted for on 
the same principles. And first of such 
objects as are, great in their dimensions. 
I speak of visual objects. 

* Part I. sect, 7. Part IL sect. 2 . 
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SECT, IX, 


WHY VISUAL OBJECTS OP GREAT DIMEN- 
SIONS ARE gUBLIME. 

•# 

Vision is performed by haviDg; a pic- 
ture formed by the rays of light, which 
are reflected from the object, painted in 
one piece, instantaneously, on the retina, 
or last nervous part of the eye. Or, ac- 
cording to others, there is but one point of 
any object painted on the eye in such a 
manner as to be perceived at once ; but 
by moving the eye, we gather up with 
great celerity the several parts of the ob- 
ject, so as to form’ime uniform piece. If 
the former opinion be allowed, it will be 
considered *, that though all the light re- 
flected from a large body should strike 
the eye in one instant, yet we must sup- 
pose that the body itself is formed of a vast 

Part Insect. 7. 
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number of distinct points, every one of 
which, or the ray from every one, makes 
an impression on tJie retina. So that, 
though the image of one point should 
cause but* a small tension of this mem- 
brane, another; and another, and ano- 
ther stroke, must in their progress cause a 
very great one, until it arrives at last to 
the highest degree ; and the whole capa- 
city of the eye, vibrating in all its parts, 
must approach near to the nature of what 
causes pain, and consequently must pro- 
duce an idea of the sublime. Again, if 
we take it, that one point only of an ob- 
ject is distinguishable at once, the matter 
will amount ncqrly to tlie same thing'; or 
rather it Avill make thr/brigin of the sub- 
lime from greatness of dimeiLsion yet 
clearer. For if but one point is observed 
at once, the eye must traverse the vast 
space of such bodies with great quickness, 
ami consequently the fine nerves and mus- 
cles destined to the motion of that, part 
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must be very much strained; and their 
great sensibility must make them highly 
affected by this straining. Besides, it 
signifies just nothing to the effect pro- 
duced, whether a body has its parts con- 
nected, and makes its impression at once ; 
or, making but one impression of a point 
at a time, it causes Yi succession of the 

same or others so quickly as to make them 
• * * 

seem united ; as is evident from the com- 
mon effect of whirling about a lighted 
torch or piece of wood ; which, ,if done 
with celei'ily, seems a circle of fire. 


SECT. X. 

UNITY ^VHY REQUISITE TO VASTNESS. 

It may be objected to tliis theory, that 
the eye generally receives an equal number 
of rays at all times, and that therefore a 
great object cannot affect it by the num- 
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ber of rays, more than that variety of ob- 
jects which the eye must always discern 
whilst it remains open. But to this I an- 
swer, that admitting an equal number of 
rays, or an equal quantity of luminous 
particles, to strike the eye at all times, yet 
if these rays frequently vary their nature, 
now to blue, now to red, and so on, or 
their manner of termination, as to a num- 
ber of petty squares, triangles, or the like, 
at every change, whether of colour or 
shape, the or^an has a sort of relaxation 
or rest ; but this relaxation and labour so 
often interrupted, is by no means produc- 
tive of ease ; neither has it the effect of 
vigorous and u\iiforfn labour. Whoever 
has remarked the differ^^nt effects .of some 
strong exercise, and some little piddling 
action, will understand why a teasing fret- 
ful employment, which at once wearies 
and weakens the body, should have no- 
thing great; these sorts of impulses, which 
are rather teasing than painful, by conti- 
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Dually and suddenly altering their tenor 
and direction, prevent that full tension, 
that species of uniform labour, which is 
allied to strong pain, and causes the sub- 
lime. The sum total of things of various 
kinds, though it should equal the iiumber 
of the uniform parts composing some one 
entire object, is not equal in its effect upon 
the organs of our bodies. Besides the 
one already assigned, there is another very 
strong reiison tor the difference. The 
mind in reality hardly ever can attend di- 
ligently to more than one diirig at a time ; 
if this thing be little, the effect is little, 
and a number of other little objects cannot 
engage the attention ; the mind is bound- 
ed by the bounds of the object ; and what 
is not attended to, and what does no’e 
exist, are much the same in the effect ; 
but the eye or the mind (for in this case 
there is no difference^ in great uniform 
objects does not readily «.rrive at tlieir 
bounds ; it has no rest, whilst it contem- 
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plates them ; the image is much the same 
every where. So that every thing great 
by its quantity mu§t necessarily be one, 
simple and entire. 


SECT. XI. 


THE ARTIFICIAL INFINITE. 

We have o’oserved, that a species of 
greatness arises from the artificial infinite ; 
and that this Infinite consists in an uni- 
form succession of great parts: we ob- 
served too, llial the same uniform suc- 
cession had a like power in sounds. But 
because the efiects of many things are 
‘clearer in one of the senses than in ano- 
ther, and that all the senses bear an ana- 
logy to, and illustrate one another, I shall 
liegin with this power in sounds, as the 
cause of tiKi sublimity IVom succession 
is rather more obvious in the sense of 
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hearing. And I shall here once for all ob- 
serve, that an investigation of the natural 
and mechanical causes of our passions, 
besides the curiosity of the subject, gives, 
if they are discovered, a double strength 
and lustre to any rules' we* deliver on such 
matters. When the ear receives any 
simple sound, it is struck by a single pulse 
of the air, which makes the ear-drum and 
the other menibranovis parts vibrate ac- 
cording to the nature and species of the 
stroke. If the stroke be strong, the organ 
of hearing suffers a considerable degree of 
tension. If the stroke be repeated pretty 
soon alter, the repetition causes an expec- 
tation of another stroke. And it must be 
observed, ihat expectation itself causes a 
tension. This is apparent in many ani-' 
mals, who when they prepare for hearing 
any sound, rouse themseh es, and prick up 
their ears : so that here the effect of the 
sounds is considerably augmented by anew 
auxiliary, the expectation. But though 
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after a number of strokes we expect still 
more, not being able to ascertain the exact 
time of their arrival, when they arrive, 
they produce a sort of surprise, which 
incveases .this tension yet further. For I 
have observed, ihat when at any time I 
have waited very earnestly for some sound, 
that returned at intervals, (as the suc- 
cessive firing of cannon) though I fully 
expected the reWrn of the'sound, when it 
came it always made me start a little; 
the eardrum suffered a convulsion, and 
the whole body consented Avilh it. The 
tension of the part thus increasing at every 
blow, by the united forces of the stroke 
itself, the expectatioji, and the surprise, 
it is worked up to suclv. a pitch as to be 
‘ capable of the sublime ; it is brought 
just to the verge of pain. Even when the 
cause has ceased, the organs of hearing 
being often successively struck in a simi- 
lar manner, continue to vibrate in that 
manner for some time longer ; this is an 
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additional help to the greatness of the 
effect. 


SECT.* XU. 

THE VIBRATIONS MUST BE SIMILAR. 

Bu' r if the vibration ,be not similar at 
every impression, it can never be carried 
beyond the number of actual impressions ; 
for move any body as a pendulum, in one 
way, and it will continue to oscillate in an 
arch of the same circle, until the known 
causes make it rest ; but if after first 
putting it in motion *in one direction you 
push it. into anotfiei*, it can never reassume 
the first direction ; because it can never 
move itself, and con.sequently it can have 
but the effect of that last motion ; where- 
as, if in the same direction you act upon 
it several times, il will describe a greater 
arch, and move a longer time. 
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SECT, XIIL 

THE EFFECT OF SUCCESSION IN VISUAL 

objects explained. 

If we can conipreliencl clearly how things 
operate upon one of our senses, there can 
be very little difficulty in conceiving- in 
what manner they affect th^ rest. To say 
a great deal therefore upon the corre- 
sponding affections of every sense, would 
lend rather to fatigue us by an useless re- 
petition, than to throw any new light 
upon the suliject, by that ample and dif- 
fuse manner of treating it ; but as in this 
discourse we chiefly atlacdi ourselves to 
yhe sublime, as it affects' the eyb, we shall 
consider particularly why a successive 
disposition of uniform parts in the same 
right line should be sublime *, and upon 
what principle this disposition is enabled 

to make a comparatively small quantity of 
* Fart 11. sect, 10. 
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matter produce a grander effect, than a 
much larger quantity disposed in another 
manner. To avoid Uie perplexity of ge- 
neral notions, let us set before our eyes a 
colonnade of uniform pillars planted in a 
riglit line ; let us taker oup stand in such a 
manner, that the eye may shoot along this 
colonnade, for it has its best effect in this 
view. In our present situation it is plain, 
that the rays 'from the’ first round pillar 
will cause in the eye a vibration of that 
species ; an image of the pillar itself. The 
pillar immediately sucoeefling increases 
it; that which follows renews and en- 
forces the impression; each in its order 
as it succeeds, repejpts impulse after im- 
pulse, and stroke, after stroke, until the 
eye, long exercised in one particular way^ 
cannot lose that object immediately ; and 
being violently roused by this continued 
agitation, it presents the mind with a 
grand or sublime concep'ion. But instead 
of viewing a rank of uniform pillars, let 
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US suppose that they succeed each other, 
a round and a square one alternately. In 
this case the vibration caused by the first 
round pillar perishes as soon as it is 
formed ; and one of quite another sort 
(the square) dkectly occupies its place ; 
which how ever it resigns as quickly to the 
round one ; and thus the eye proceeds, al- 
ternately, taking up one image, and lay- 
ing down another, as long as the building 
continues. From whence it is obvious, 
that at the last pillar, the impression is as 
far from continuing as it was at the very 
first ; because in fact, the sensory can re- 
ceive no distinct impression but from the 
last ; and it can never of itself resume a 
dissimilar impression : besides,, every va- 
riation of the object is a rest and relaxa- 
tion to the organs of sight ; and these re- 
liefs prevent that powerful emotion so ne- 
cessary to produce the sublime. To pro- 
duce therefore a perfect grandeur in such 
things as we have been mentioning, tjiere 
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should be a perfect simplicity, art absolute 
uniformity in disposition, shape, and co- 
louring. Upon this pninciple of succession 
and uniformity it may be asked, why a 
long bare wall should not be a more sub- 
lime object than a colonnade ; since the 
succession is no way inteiTupted ; since the 
eye meets no check ; since nothing more 
uniform can be conceived ? A long bare 
wall is certainly not k>. grand an object as 
a colonnade of the same length and 1 might. 
It is not altogether difficult to account for 
this difference. When we l6ok at , a naked 
wall, from the evenness of the object, the 
eye runs along its whole space, and arrives 
quickly at its termination ; the eye meets 
nothing wliich may interrupt its progi'ess ; 
but then it meets nothing which may de-' 
tain it a proper time to produce a very 
great and lasting effect. The view of a 
bare wall, if it be of a great height and 
length, is undoubtedly grand : but this is 
only one idea, and not a repetition of si- 
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milar ideas : it is therefore great, not so 
much upon the principle of infinity, as 
upon that of vastne$s. But we are not so 
powerfully affected with any one impulse, 
unless it he one of a prodigious force in- 
deed, as we are. with a succession of simi- 
lar impulses ; because the nerves of the 
sensory do not (^if I may use the expres- 
sion) acquire a habit of repeating the 
same feeling in such ‘a mafnner as to con- 
tinue it longer than its cause is in action ; 
besides, all the effects which I have attri- 

r 

buted to expelitation and surprise in sect. 
11. can have no place in a bare wall. 


SECT.,.XlV. 

locke’s opinion concerning dark< 
NESS CONSIDERED. 

It is Mr. Locke’s opinion, that darkness 
is not naturaHy an idea of terror; and 
that though an excessive light is painful 
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fill to the sense, that the greatest excess of 
darkness is no ways troublesome. He 
observes, indeed, in another place, that a 
nurse or an old woman having once as- 
sociated the ideas of ghosts and goblins 
with that of darkness, night ever after 
becomes painful and horrible to the ima- 
gination. The authority of this great 
man is doubtless as great as that of any 
man can be, ahd it seems to stand in the 
way of our general principle *. We have 
considered darkness as a cause of llie sub- 
lime ; and we have all albng considered 
the sublime as depending on some modi- 
ficatipn of pain or terror ; so that, if dark- 
ness be no way painful or terrible to any 
who have not hadlheir minds early tainted 
with superstitions, it can be no source of^ 
the sublime to them. But, with all de- 
ference to such an authority, it seems to 
me, that an association of a more general 
nature, an association whieh takes in all 

Part II. sect. 3. 

T 
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mankind; may make darkness terrible ; for 
in utter darkness it is impossible to know 
in what degree of safety we stand ; we are 
ignorant of the objects. that surround us; 
we'may every moment strike against some 
dangerous obstfuctibn ; we may fall down 
a precipice the first step we take ; and if 
an enemy approach, we know not in 
what quarter to defend ourselves ; in such 
a case strength is no sure protection ; 
wisdom can only act by guess ; the bold- 
est are’ staggered, and he who would pray 
for nothing else* towards his defence, is 
forced to pray for light. 


Ztv Tsra^tp, aXXoc tru vtt ns^og 

Ilonfitrou i" f o(p6^}^[Aoia’iv iJSfTflai/ 

Ev 3b fxBi xon oXia’O’ov,— 


As to the association of ghosts, and gob- 
lins ; surely it is more natural to think, 
that darkness, ‘being originally an idea of 
terror, was chosen as a fit scene for, such 
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terrible representations, than that such 
representations have made darkness ter- 
rible. The mind of man very easily slides 
into an error of the former sort ; but it is 
very hard to imagine, that the effect of an 
idea so universally terrible in all times, 
and in all countries, as darkness, could 
possibly have been owing to a set of idle 
Stories, or to any caiLse of a nature so 

I • • 

trivial, and of an operation so precarious. 


SECT. XV. 


DARKNESS TERRIBLE IN ITS OWN 
» 

NATURE/ 

Perhaps it may appear on enquiry, 
that blackness and darkness are in some 
degree painful by their natural operation, 
independent of any associations whatso- 
ever. I must observe, tiiat the ideas of 

darkness and blackness are much the 

'% ■ 
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same ; and they differ only in this, that 
blackness is a more confined idea. Mr. 
Cheselden has given us a very curious 
story of ai boy, who had been bom blind, 
and continued so until he was thirteen or 
fourteen years old ; he was then couched 
for a cataract, by which operation he re- 
ceived his sight. Ahiong many remarka- 
ble particulars, that attended bis first per- 
ceptions and judgments on visual objects, 
Cheselden tells us, that the first time the 
boy saw^a black object, it gave him great 
uneasiness; and* that some time after, 
upon accidentally seeing a negro woman, 
he was struck with gieat horror at the 
sight. The horror,* in this case, can 
scarcely be supposed tp.krise from any as- 
sociation. The boy appears by the account 
to have been particularly observing and 
sensible for one of his age ; and therefore it 
is probable, if the great uneasiness he felt 
at the first sight of black had arisen from 
its connection with any other disagreeable 
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. ideas, he would have observed and men ' 
Uoned it. For an idea, disagr^able only 
by association, has the cause of its ill 
effect on the passions evident enough at 
the first impression ; in ordinary cases, it 
is indeed frequently lost ; but this is, be- 
cause the original association made 
very early, and the consequent impression 
repeated often., In ojir instance, there was 
no time for' such an habit ; and there is 
no reason to think that the ill effects of 
black on his imaginatiqn were more 
owing to its connexion with any disa- 
greeable ideas, than that the good effects 
of more cheerful colours were derived 
from their connexion with pleasing ones. 
They had both probably their effects froin 
their natural operation. 
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SECT. XVI, 

WHY darkness is TERRIBLE. 

It may be worth while to examine how 
darkness can operate in such a manner as 
to cause pain. It is observable, that still 
as we recede from the light, nature has 
so contrived it, that the pupil is enlarged 
by the retiring of the iris, in proportion 
to our reffcess. , Now, instead of declining 
from it but a little, suppose that we with- 
draw entirely from the light ; it is rea- 
sonable to think, that the contraction of 
the radial fibres of the iris is propor- 
lionably greater ; and 'that thfs part may 
by great darkness come to be so con- 
tracted, as to strain the nerves that com- 
pose it beyond their natural tone ; and by 
this means to produce a painful sensation. 
Such a tension it seems tliere certainly is, 
whilst we are involved in darkness ^ for 
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in such a state whilst the eye remains 
open, there is a continual nisus to receive 
light; this is manifest from the flashes 
and luminous appearances which often 
seem in these circumstances .to play be- 
fore it; and which uan-be nothing but 
the effect of spasms, produced by its own 
efforts in pursuit of its object; several 
other strong impulses will produce the 
idea of light m the ^ye, besides the sub- 
stance of light itself, as we experience on 
many occasions. Some who allow dark- 
ness to be a cause of the 'sublime, would 
infer, from the dilation of the pupil, that 
a relaxation may be productive of the 
sublime, as well as a convulsion : but 
they do not, I believe, consider, that al- 
though the circular ring of the iris be hi 
some sense a sphincter, which may pos- 
sibly be dilated by a simple relaxation, yet 
in one respect it differs from most of the 
other sphincters of the body, that it is. 
furnished with antagonist muscles, which 
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are the rcidial fibres of the iris : no sooner 
does the circular muscle begin to relax, 
than these fibres, wanting their counter- 
poise, are forcibly drau^n back, and open 
the'pupil to a considerable wideness. But 
though we were ndt apprized of this, I 
believe any one will find,, if he opens his 
eyes and makes an effort to see in a dark 
place, that a very perceivable pain ensues. 
And 1 have heard* some ladies remark, 
that after having worked a long time 
upon a* ground of black, their eyes were 
so pained and ' weakened, they could 
hardly see. It may perhaps be objected 
to this theory of the mechanical effect of 
darkness, that tfte ill ’effects of darkne^ or 
blackness seem rather. ahental^tban cor- 
poreal: and I own it is trae, that they do 
so; and so do all those that depend on the 
affections of the finer parts of our system. 
The ill effects of bad weather appear often 
no otherwise, tban in a melancholy and 
dejection of spirits ; tliough without dqnbt, 
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in this case, the bodily organs silfier first, 
and the mind through these organs. 


SECIV XVII. 

THE EFFECTS OF BLACKNESS. 

» 

Blackness is but a partial darkness ; 
and therefore it deriws some of its powers 
from being mixed and surrounded with 
coloured bodies. In its own mature, it 
cannot be coflsidered as ’a colour. Black 
bodies, reflecting none, or but a few rays, 
with regard to sight,, are but as so many 
vacant spaces dispensed among the objects 
we view. • Whfift the eye lights on one 
of these vacuities, after having been kept 
in some degree of tension by the play of 
the adjacent colours upon it, it suddenly 
falls into’ a relaxation ; out of which it as 
suddenly recovers by ii convulsive spring. 
To, illustrate this; let us consider, that 
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when we intend to sit on a chair, and find 
it much lower than we expected, the shock 
is very violent ; muc^i more violent than 
could be thought from §o slight a fall as 
the 'difference between one chair and ano- 
ther can possibly mdke. If, after descend- 
ing a flight of stairs, we attempt inadver- 
tently to take another step in the manner 
of the former ones, the shock is extremely 
rude and disagreeable ; an& by no art can 
we cause such a shock by the same means 
when Sye expect and prepare for it. 
When I say that 'this is owing to having 
tlie change made contrary to expectation, 
I do not mean solely, when the mind ex- 
pects. I mean likewise, that when an 
organ of sense is for some time,affected in 
some one manner, if it be suddenly af- 
fected otherwise, there ensues a convul- 
sive motion; such a convulsion as is 
caused when any thing happens against 
the expectance of the mind. And though 
it may appear strange that such a change 
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as produces a relaxation, should imme- 
^diately produce a sudden convulsion ; it is 
yet most certainly so* and so in all the 
senses. Every one knows that sleep is a 
relaxation ; and that silence, ’where no- 

J 9 

thing keeps the organs of hearing in ac- 
tion, is in general fittest to bring, on this 
relaxation : yet when a sort of murmur- 
ing sounds depose , a pian to sleep, let 
these sounds cease suddenly, and the per- 
son immediately awakes; that is, the parts 
are braced up suddenly, and. he»awakes. 
This I have often experienced myself, and 
I have heard the same from observing 
persons. In like manner, if a person in 
broad day-light were’ falling asleep, to in- 
troduce a s\idden darkness would prevent 
his sleep for that time, though silence and 
darkness in themselves, and not suddenly 
introduced, are very favourable to it. 
Tliis I knew only by conjecture on the 
analogy of the senses when’ I first digested 
thes^ observations ; but I have since ex- 
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perienced it. And I have often expe- 
rienced, and so have a thousand others, 
that on the first incRning towards sleep, 
we liave been suddenly awakened with a 
most violcrtt start ; and that this start was 
generally preceded by a sort of dream of 
our falling down a precipice; whence 
does this strange motion arise, but from 
the too sudden relaxation of the body, 
which by some mechanism in nature re- 
stores itself by as quick and vigorous an 
exertiornof the contracting power of the 
muscles ? The dream itself is caused by 
this relaxation : and it is of too uniform a 
nature to be attributed to any other cause. 
The parts relax .too suddenly, which is in 
the nature of falling ; ancl this accident of 

•i. 

the body induces this image in tlfe miiur. 
When we are in a confirmed state 
health and vigour, as all changes are then 
less sudden, and less on the extreme, wc 
can seldom complain ©f this disagreeable 
sensation. „ 
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SECT-^XVm. 

THE EFFECTS OF BLACKNESS 
MODERATEIX 

I HOUGH the effects of black be pain- 
ful originally, we must not think they 
always continue so. .Cus^tom reconciles us 
to every thing. Aftet we have been used 
to the sight of black objects, the terror 
abates, and the smoothness ^and glossiness, 
or some agreeable accident of bodies so 
coloured, softens in some measure the hor- 
ror and sternness of their original nature ; 
yet the nature of their original impression 
still contiinles. Black will always have 
something melancholy in it, because the 
sensory will always find the change to it 
froth other colours too violent ; or if it 
occupy the whole compass of the sight, it 
will then be darkness ; and’ what was said 
of dajrkness, will be applicable here. I do 
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not purpc^e to go into all that might be 
said to illi^trate this theory of the efFecte 
of light and darkness; neither will I exa- 
mine all the different effects produced by 
the 'various modifications and mixtures of 
these two causes. If the foregoing obser- 
vations have any foundation in nature, I 
conceive them very* sufficient to account 
for all the phaenomena that can arise from 
all the combinations* of black with other 
colours. To enter into every particular, 
or to answer every objection, would be an 
endless labour! 'We have ‘‘only followed 
the most leading roads; and we shall ob- 
serve the same conduct in our enquiry 
into the cause o^ beauty. 


SECT. XIX. 

THE PHYSICAL CAUSE OF LOVE. 

When we have before us such objects 
as excite love and complacency, the Ijody 
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is affected, so far as I could observe, 
much in the following manner: the head 
reclines something on one side ; the eye- 
lids are more closed than usual, and the 
eyes roll gently with an inclination to the 
object ; the mouth is a little opened, and 
the breath drawn slowly, with now and 
then a low sigh ; theVhole body is com- 
posed, and the hands fall idly to the 
sides. All this is accompanied wiUi an 
inward sense of melting and languor. 
These appearances are always • propor- 
tioned to the degree of b'eauly in- the ob- 
ject, and of sensibility in the observer. 
And this gradation fi’om the highest pitch 
of beauty and senSibility, even to the 
lowest of hiediocnty and indifference, and 
their correspondent effects, ought to be 
kepte in view, else this description will 
seem exaggerated, which it certainly is 
not. But from this description it is almost 
impossible not to conclude, that beauty 
acts J)y relaxing the solids of the w’hole 
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system. There are all the appearances 
of such a relaxation; and a relaxation 
somewhat below the natural tone seems 
to me to be the cause of all positive plea- 
sure. Who is a stranger to that manner 
of expression so* conhnon in all times and 
in all countries, of being softened, relaxed, 
enervated, dissolved; melted away by plea- 
sure? The universal voice of mankind, 

I • f 

faithful to their feelings, concurs in affirm- 
ing this uniform and general effect ; and 
although some odd and particular in- 
stance may perhaps be f<5und, wherein 
there appears a considerable degree of 
positive pleasure, without all the charac- 
ters of relaxation, vv'e must not therefore 
reject the conclusion had dra\rn from 
a concurrence of many experiments ; but 
we must still retain it, subjoining the ex- 
ceptions which may occur, according to 
the judicious rule laid, down by sir Isaac 
Newton, in the third book of his Optics. 
Our position will, I conceive, appeal^ con- 
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firmed beyond any reasonable doubt, if 
we can shew that such things as we have 
already observed to be the genuine consti- 
tuents of beauty, have each of th^m, sepa- 
rately taken, a natural tendency to relax 
the fibres. And if it -must be allowed us, 
that the appearance of the human body, 
when all these constituents are united to- 
gether before the sensory, further favours 
this opinion, we. may venture, I believe, 
to conclude that the passion called love is 
produced by this relaxation. , By the 
same method ‘Uf reasoning Which, we have 
used in tlie enquiry into the causes of the 
sublime, we may likewise conclude, that 
as a beautiful object presented to the 
sense, by causing'a relaxation in tlie body, 
produces the passion of love in the mind"^ 
so if by any means the passion should first 
have its origin in the mind, a relaxation 
of the outward organs will as certainly 
ensue in a degree proportioned to the 
cause. 

u 
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SECT. XX. 

WHY SMOOTHNESS IS BEAUTIFUL. 

It is .to explain the true cause of visual 
beauty, that I call in the assistance of the 
other senses. If it appears that smoothness 
is a principal cause of pleasure to the 
touch, taste, smelt, anil heaVing’, it will be 
easily admitted a constituent of visual 
beauty; ..especially as we have before 
shewn, that tllis" quality isVfound almost 
without exception in all liodies that are 
by general consent held beautiful. There 
can be no doubt tlmt bodies which are 
rough and angular, rouse and- vellicate 
file organs of feeling, causing a sense of 
pain, which consists in the violent ten- 
sion or contraction of the muscular fibres. 
On the contrary, the application of smooth 
bodies relaxes^ gentle stroking witli a 
smooth hand allays vidlent pains and 
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cramps, and relaxes the sulFeiing parts 
from their unnatural tension ; and it has 
therefore very often flo mean effect in re- 
moving swellings and obstmctiohs. The 
sense of feeling . is highly gratified with 
smooth bodies. A he'd smoothly laid, and 
soft, that is, where the resistance is every 
way inconsiderable, i?i a great luxury, dis- 
posing to an universal relaxation, and in- 
ducing beyond any thing else, that species 
of it called sleep. 


SECT.. XXI. 

SWEETNFjSS, ITS NATURE. 

Nor is it only in the touch, that smooth 
bodies cause positive pleasure by relaxa- 
tion. In the smell and taste, we find all 
things agreeable to them, and which are 
commonly called sweet, to be of a smooth 
natuye, and that they all evidently tend to 
u 2 
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relax their respective sensories. Let us 
first consider the taste. Since it is most 
easy to enquire into tke property of liquids, 
and since all things seem to want a fluid 
vehicle to -make them tasted at all, I in- 
tend rather to cftnsidter the liquid than the 
solid parts of our food. The vehicles of 
all tastes are wafer and oif. And what 
determines the taste is some salt, which 
aflects variously according ‘to its nature, 
or its manner of being combined with 
other thijigs. Water and oil, simply con- 
sidered, £^re caj^hble of giviiVg some plea- 
sure to the taste. Water, when simple, is 
insipid, inodorous, colourless, and smooth^ 
it is found when not cold to be a great re- 
solver of spasms, and lubricator of the 
fibres; this power it probably owes to its 
smoothness. For as its fluidity depends, 
according to the most general opinion, on 
the roundness, smootlmess, and weak co- 
hesion of the . component parts of any 
body; and as water acts meixdy as a 
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simple fluid*; it follows, that the cause of 
its fluidity is likewise the cause of its re- 
laxing quality ; namely, the smoothness 
and slippery texture of its parts. The 
other fluid vehicle of tastes is, oiL This 
too, when simple, is insipid, inodorous, 
colourless, and smooth to the touch and 
taste. It is smoother than water, and in 
many cases yet more relaxing. Oil is in 
some degree pleasant tolhe eye, the touch, 
and the taste, insipid as it is. Water is 
not so grateful ; which I do not know on 
what principle to account for, other than 
that water is not so soft and smooth. 
Suppose that to this oil or water were 
added a certain quantity of a specific salt, 
which Iia4 ^ power of putting the nervous 
papillae of the tongue into a gentle vibra- 
tory motion ; as suppose sugar dissolved 
in it. The smoothness of the oil, and the 
vibratory power of the salt, cause the sense 
we call .sweetness. In all sweet bodies, 
sugar, or a substance very little different 
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from sugar, is constantly found; every 
species of salt, examined by the micro- 
scope, has its own distinct, regular, inva- 
riable form. That of nitre is a pointed 
oblehg; that of sea-salt an exact cube; 
that of sugar a perfect globe. If you have 
tried how smooth globular bodies, as the 
marbles' with which boys amuse them- 
selves, have affected the touch when they 
are rolled backward and fo< ward and over 
one another, you will easily conceive how 
sweetness, which consists in a salt of such 
nature, affects the taste ; for sff single globe, 
(though somewhat pleasant to the leeling^ 
yet by the regularity of its form, and the 
somewhat too sudden .deviation of its parts 
from a right line, is nothing near so plea- 
sant to the touch as several globes, where 
the hand gently rises to one and falls to 
another ; and this pleasure is greatly in- 
creased if the globes are in motion, and 
sliding over one another ; for this soft va- 
riety prevents that wearirfess, which the 
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uniform disposition of the several globes 
would otherwise produce. Thus in sweet 
liquors, the parts »f the fluid vehicle, 
though most probably round, are yet so 
minute, as to conceal the figure of Iheir 
component parts from the nicest inqui- 
sition of the microscope ; and consequently 
being so excessively“minute, they have a 
sort of flat simplicity to the taste, resem- 
bling the efledts of plaih smooth bodies to 
the touch ; for if a body be composed of 
round parts excessively small, ai\d packed 
pretty closel;^ together, th6 surface will be 
both to the sight and touch as if it were 
nearly plain and smooth. It is clear, from 
their unveiling their figure to the micro- 
scope, that the particles of sugar are con- 
siderably larger than those of water or oil, 
and consequently, that their effects from 
their roundness will be more distinct and 
palpable to the nervous papillm of that 
nice organ the tongue ; they will induce 
that sense caHed sweetness, which in a 
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weak mariner we discover in oil, and in a 
yet weaker in water ; for, insipid as they 
are, water and oil -are in some degree 
sweet; arid it may be observed, that in- 
sipid things of all kinds approach more 
nearly to the nature -of sweetness than to 
that of any other taste. 


SECT. XXII. 

SWEETNESS RELAXING. 

In the other senses we haive remarked, 
that smooth things are relaxing. Now it 
ought to appear that sweet things, whirih 
are the smooth of taste, are relaxing tori. 
It is remarkable, that jn'some ^languages 
soft and sweet have but one name. Dom 
in French signifies soil as well as sweet. 
The Latin Dulcis, and the Italian Dolce, 
have in many cases the same double signi- 
fication. That sweet things are generally 
relaxing, is evident; because all such, 
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especially those which are most oily, taken 
frequently or in a large quantity, very 
much enfeeble the tone of (Jie stomach. 
Sweet smells, which bear a great affinity 
to sweet tastes, relax very remarkably. 
The smell of flowers disposes people to 
drowsiness; and this relaxing effect is 
further apparent from the prejudice which 
people of weak nerves receive from their 
use. It were' worth while to examine, 
whether tastes of this kind, sweet ones, 
tastes that are caused by smooth oils and 
a relaxing salt, are not the* originally plea- 
sant tastes. For many, which use has ren- 
dered such, were not at all agreeable at 
fiM. The way to examine this is, to try 
what nat)ure has-originally provided for us, 
which she has undoubtedly made origi- 
nally pleasant; and to analyse this provi- 
sion. Mi/k is the first support of our 
childhood. The component parts of this 
are water, oil, and a sort. of a very sweet 
salt called the Isugar of milk. All these 
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when blended have a great smoothness to 
the taste, and a relaxing quality to the 
skin. The next thing children covet is 
fruit, and of fruits those principally which 
are’sweet and every one knows that the 
sweetness of fruit is caused by a subtile oil, 
and such a salt as that mentioned in the 
last section. Afterwards, custom, habit, 
the desire of novelty, and a thousand other 
causes, confound,* adulterate, and change 
our palates; so that we can no longer 
reason 'lyith any satisfaction about them. 
Before we quit this article,* wo must ob- 
serve, that as smooth things are, as such, 
ag-reeable to the taste, and arc^fouiid of a 
relaxing quality ; so,* on the^.other hand, 
things which are found by experience to 
fate of a strengthening quality, and fit to 
brace the fibres, are almost universally 
rough and pugnent to the taste, and in 
many cases rough even to the touch. 
We often apply the quality of sweetness, 
metaphorically, to visual cfbjects. For tlie 
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better carrying on this remarkable ana- 
logy of the senses, we may here .call sweet- 
ness the beautiiiil oflhe taste. 


SECT.' xxili. 

VARIATION WHY BEAUTIFUL, 

% 

Another principal property of beaur 
tiful objects is; that’ tjie ‘line of their parts 
is continually varying its direction ; but it 
varies it by a very insensible devjption ; it 
never varies it so quickly ds to surprise, or 
by tlie sharpness of its angle to cause any 
twitching or convulsion of the optic nerve. 
Nothing long continued in the same man- 
ner, nothing vei’y suddenly varied, can be 
beautiful; because both are opposite To 
that agreeable relaxation, which is the 
characteristic efiect of beauty. It is thus 
in all the senses. A motion in a right line, 
is that manner of moving -next to a very 
gentle descent, which we meet the least 
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resistance ; yet it is not that manner of 
movingj i^hich, next to a descent, wearies 
us the least. Rest certainly tends to relax : 
yet there- is a species of motion which re- 
laxes more than rest ; a gentle oscillatory 
motion, a rising’ and falling. Rocking 
sets children to sleep better than absolute 
rest; there is indeed. scarce any thing at 
that age, which gives more pleasure than 
to be gently lifted' up and down ; the man- 
ner of playing which their nurses use with 
chiidienj and the weighing and swinging 
used afterwards .,by themselves as a fa- 
vourite amusement, evince this very suffi- 
ciently. Most people must liave observed 
the sort of sense they have had, on being 
swiftly drawn in an easy coasch on a 
smooth turf, with gradual ascents and de- 
clivities. This will give a better idea of 
the beautiful, and point out its probable 
cause better, than almost any thing else. 
On the contrary, when one is hurried over 
a rough, rocky, broken ro^d, the pain felt 
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by these sudden inequalities shews why 
similar sights, feelings, and sounds, are so 
contrary to beauty: •and with regard to 
the feeling, it is exactly the same in its 
effect, or very nearly the samq, whether, 
for instance, T move my .hand along the 
surface of a body of a certain shape, or 
Avhether such a body is moved along my 
hand. But to bring this analogy of the 
senses home to the* eye: if a body pre- 
sented to that sense has such a waving 
surface, that the rays of light reflected 
from it are irr a contiuuaj insensible devia- 
tioi\ from the strongest to the weakest 
which is always the case in a surface 
gradually unequal), it must be exactly 
similar iu jts eflkit on the eye and touch ; 
upon the one of wdiich it operates directly, 
on the other indirectly. And this body 
will be beautiful, if the lines which com- 
pose its surface are not continued, even so 
varied, in a manner that, may weary or 
dissipate the attention. The variation 
ilseff mustbe continually varied. 
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SECT. XXIV. 

CONCERNING* SMALLNESS. 

Xo avoid, a sameness, which may arise 
from the too frequent repetition of the 
same reasonings, and of illustrations of 
the same nature, I will not enter very mi- 
nutely into every particular that regards 
beauty, as it is foiinded on the disposition 
of its quantity, or its quantity itself. In 
speaking^ of the magnitude of bodies there 
is great uncertainty, because the ideas of 
great and small are terms almost entirely 
relative to the species of the objects, which 
are infinite. It is true, that, having once 
fixed the species of any "object, • and the 
dimensions common in the individuals of 
that species, we may observe some that 
exceed, and some that full short of, the 
ordinary standard: those which greatly 
exceed, are by tliat excess, provided the 
species itself be not ver/ small, rather 
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great and ten’ible than beautiful ; but as 
in the animal world, and in a good mea- 
sure in the vegetable, world likewise, the 
qualities that constitute beauty may pos- 
sibly be united to thing’s of greater ^ di- 
mensions ; when they are*so united, they 
constitute a species something different 
both from the subiime and bfeautifiil, 
which I have before called Fine; but this 
kind, I imagiiue, has pot' such a power on 
the passions, either as vast bodies have 
which are endued with the correspondent 
qualities of the sublime ; or Us the quali- 
ties of beauty have when united in a small 
object. The affection produced by large 
bodies adorned with the spoils of beauty, 
is a tension continually relieved; which 
approaches to the nature of mediocrity. 
But if I were to say how I find myself af- 
fected upon such occasions, I should say, 
that the sublime suffers less by being 
united to some of the qualities of b^uty, 
than beauty do^ by being joined to great- 
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ness of quantity, or any other properties 
of the sublime. There is something so 
over-ruling in whatever inspires us with 
awe, in all things which belong ever so 
remotely tq terror, that nothing else can 
stand in their -presence. There lie the 
qualities of beauty either dead and un- 
operative; or at most exerted t<» mollify 
the rigour and sternness of the terror, 
which is the natui*al poncoifiitant of great- 
ness. Besides the extraordinary great in 
every species, the opposite to this, the 
dwarfish anti diminutive, ought to be con- 
sidered. Littleness, merely as such, has 
nothing contrary to the idea of beauty. 
The humming bird, both in shape and co- 
louring, yields to none ol^the vvinged spe- 
cies, of which it is the least ; and perhaps 
his beauty is enhanced by his smallness. 
But there are animals, which when they 
are extremely small, are rarely (if ever) 
beautiful. Tlnere is a dwarfish size of 
men and women, which* is almost con- 
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stanlly so gross and massive in comparison 
of their lieight, that they present us with 
a very disagreeable image. But should a 
man be found not above two or three feet 
high, supposing such a person.to have all 
the parts of his bodyrf)f a delicacy suitable 
to such a size, and otherwise endued with 
the common qualities of other beautiful 
bodies, I am pretty well convinced that a 
person of such a stature might be consi- 
dered as beautiful ; might be the object of 
love ; might give us very pleasing ideas 
On viewing him. The m/ly thing which 
could possibly interpose to cheek our plea- 
sui’e is, that such creatures, however 
lorraed, are unusual, and are often there- 
fore con^^ered -as something monstrous. 
Tiic large and gigantic, though very com- 
patible with the sublime, is contrary to the 
beautiful. It is impossible to suppose a 
giant the object of love. When we let 
our imagination loose iq romance, the 
ideas we natumlly annex to that size are 


X 
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those of tyranny, cruelty, injustice, and 
every thing horrid and abominable. We 
paint the giant ravaging the country, 
plundering the innocent traveller, and af- 
terwards gorged with his half-living flesh : 
such are Polyphemus, Cacus, and otliers, 
who make so great a figure in romances 
and heroic poems. Tbe event we attend 
to with the greatest satisfaction is their 
defeat and death. * I do not remember, in 
all that multitude of deaths with which 
the Iliad is filled, that the fall of any man 
remarkable foB. his great -stature and 
strength touches us with pity ; nor does it 
appear that the author, so well read in 
human nature, ever .intended it should. 
It is Simoisius, in the soft, bloom pf youth, 
tom from his parents, who tremble for a 
courage so ill suited to his strength ; it is 
another hurried by war from the new em- 
braces of his bride, young, and fair, and 
a novice to the field, who melts us by his 
untimely fate. Achilles, in spite of the 
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many qualities of beauty, which Homer 
has bestowed on his outward, form, and 
the many great virtues with which he has 
adorned his mind, can never mal\e us love 
him. It may be observed, that HoYner 
has given the Trojans, wliose fate he has 
designed to excite our compassion, infi- 
nitely more of the amiable social virtues 
than he has distributed among his Greeks. 
With regard to the .Trojans, the passion 
he chooses to raise is pity ; pity is a passion 
founded on love ; and these lessf^r, and if 
I may say dbmestic virtnt's, are certainly 
the most amiable. But he has made the 
Greeks far their superiors in politic and 
military virtues. T4ie councils of Priam 
are weak;, the arnis of Hector compara- 
tively feeble ; his courage far below that of 
Achilles. Yet we love Priam more than 
Agamemnon, and Hector more than his 
conqueror Achilles. Admiration is the 
passion which Homer would excite in 
favour of the Greeks, and he has done it 
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by bestowing on them the virtues whicli 
have but little to do with love. This short 
digression is, perhapfi, not wholly beside 
our purpose, where our business is to shew, 
that objects of great dimensions are in- 
compatible with beayty, the more incom- 
patible as they are greater ; w hereas the 
small, if ever they faij of beauty, this fail- 
ure is not to be attributed to their size. 


S E C T. XX \ 

*) 


OF COLOUR. 

With regard to cqlour, the disquisitipu 
is almost infmit’e ; but , I conceive the 
ptincijdcs laid dow n in the beginning of 
this part are sullicient to account I’or the 
efi'ecls of them all, as well as for the 
agreeable eftecls of transparent bodies, 
whether fluid or solid. Suppose I look at 
a bottle of muddy liquor, pf a blue or red 
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colour : the blue or red rays cannot pass 
clearly to the eye, but are suddenly and 
unequally stopped by the intervention of 
little opaque bodies, which \Yith'out prepa- 
ration change the idea, and change it too 
into one disagreeable in* its own nature, 
conformable to the principles laid down 
in sect. 24. But *when the ray passes 
without sucli opposition through the glass 
or liquor, wfien llie glass or liquor are 
quite transparent, the light is sometimes 
softened in the passage, wind} ‘makes it 
more agree’able even *a4 light; and the 
liquor reflecting all the rays of its proper 
colour evenly, it has such an cftect on the 
eye, as smooth opaque bodies have on the 
eye and* touch.’ So that the pleasure here 
is compounded of the softness of the trifns- 
mitted, and the evenness of the reflected 
light. This pleasure may be heightened 
by the common principles in oilier tilings, 
if the shape of the glass- which holds the 
transparent liquor be so judiciously varied. 
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as to present the colour gradually and in- 
terchangeably weakened and strength- 
ened, with all the variety which judgment 
in affiiirs 6f this nature shall suggest. On 
a review of all that has been said of the 
effects, as well as the causes of both, it 
will appear, that the sublime and beautiful 
are built on principles very different, and 
that their affections are as different : the 
great has terror for 'its .basis; ’which, when 
it is modified, causes that emotion in the 
mind, Avlijch I have called astonisliment ; 
the beautiful is founded on iliere positive 
pleasure, and excites in the soul that feel- 
ing, which is called love. Their causes 
hav'e made the subject* of this fourth part. 


THE END or THE FOURTH PART. 
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OF THE 

SUBLIME f ' BEAUTIFUL. 

PART V. 

SECT. I. 

OF WORDS. 

Natural •objects affect ns, by the 

laws of that connection which Provideace 
has established between certain motions 
and configurations of bodies, and certain 
consequent feeling’s in our mind. Painting 
affects in the same manqer, but with the, 
superadded pkasure of smitation. Archi- 
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teclure affecls by the laws of nature, and 
llie law of reason ; from which latter re- 
sult the rules of proportion, which make 
a work to-be praised or censured, in the 
whole or in, some part, when the end for 
which it was designed is dr is not properly 
answered. But as to words ; they seem 
to me to affect us in a manner very differ- 
ent from that in which we are aflected by 
natural objects, or- by painting or archi- 
tecture ; yet words have as considerable a 
share ia exciting ideas of beauty and of 
the sublime as«any of thosej and some- 
times a much greater than any of them ; 
therefore an eiupiiry into the manner by 
which they excite suph emotions is far 
from being unnecessary in a discourse of 
this kind. 
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SECT. II. 

THE COMMON EBin?CT OF POETRY, NOT 

% 

BY RAISING IDEAS OP THINGS. 

TL HE common noJLion of the power of 
poetry and elocpicnce, as well as that of 
words in ordinary conversation, is, that 
tliey aftect the mind by raising in it ideas 
of those things for’ which custom has ap- 
pointed them to stand. To examine the 
truth of this notion, it may be requisite 
to observe, •that word^ may be divided 
into three sorts. The first are such as re- 
present many simple ideas united Inf na- 
ture to form some one determinate compo- 
sition, as, man> horse, tree, castle, &c. 
These I call aggregate words. Tlie^se- 
cond are they that stand for one simple 
idea of such compositions, and no more ; 
as red, blue, round, square, and the like. 
These I call simple ahstrqct words. The . 
third, are those, which are formed by an 
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union, an', arbitrary union, of both the 
others; and of the various relations be- 
tween them in greatet or lesser degrees of 
complexity; as, virtue, honour, persua- 
siou} magistrate, and the like. These I 
call compound abstract words. Words, 
I am sensible, are capable of being classed 
into more curious distinctions ; but these 
seem to be natural, and enough for our 
purpose; and they ai*e disposed in that 
order in which they are commonly taught, 
and in which the mind gets the ideas they 
arc substituted for, I «hall begin with the 
third sort of words ; compound abstracts, 
such as virtue, honour, persuasion, docility. 
Of these I am convin/’cd, that whatever 
power they may' have (vi the passions, 
they do not derive it from any represen- 
tation raised in the mind of the things for 
which they stand. As compositions, they 
are not real essences, and hardly cause, I 
think, any real ideas. Nobody, I believe, 
immediately on hearing tlje sounds, vir- 
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tue, liberty, or honour, conceives any pre- 
cise notioas of the particular modes of 
action and Ihinkipg, together with the 
inixt and simple i&eas, and the several re- 
lations of them, for which these words are 
substituted ; neither, has he any general 
idea, compounded of them ; for if he had, 
then some of those particular ones, though 
indistinct perhaps, and confused, might 
come soon to *bc pei;ccWed. But this, I 
take it, is hardly ever the case. For put 
yourself upon analysing one of these 
words, and jou must reduce it from one 
set of general words to another, and then 
into the simple abstracts and aggregates, 
in a much longer series than may be at 
first imagined, » before ’ any real idea 
emerges to light, before you come to dis- 
cover any thing like the first principles of 
such compositions ; and when you have 
made such a discovery of the original 
ideas, the ettect of the composition is 
utterly lost. 4 train of thinking of this 
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sort, is mucli too long to be pursued in 
the ordinary ways of conversation, nor is 
it at all necessary that it should. Such 
words are in reality but mere sounds ; but 
they are SQunds which being used on par- 
ticular occasions, wherein we receive 
some good, or sufler some evil; or see 
others affected with good or evil ; or 
which we hear applied to other interesting 
things or events ; and being applied in 
such a variety of cases, that we know 
readilyby habit to what things they be- 
long, they produce in the mi'nd, whenever 
they are afterwards mentioned, effects si- 
milar to those of their occasions. The 
sounds being often used without reference 
to any particular occasion, an/1* carrying- 
still their first impressions, they at last 
utterly lose their connection with the par- 
ticular occasions that gave rise to them ; 
yet the sound, without any annexed no- 
tion, continues .to operate as before. 
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SECT. 111. 

GENERAL WOjaIdS BEFORE ITUiAS. 

Mr. Locke has somewhere observed, 
Avilh liis usual sa/L^acity, that most general 
words, those belonging to virtue and vice, 
good and evil, especially, are taught before 
the particular modes of action to which 
they lielong die preseiltecl to tlie mind; 
and with them, the love of the one, and 
the abhorrence of the otlicr ; for t,lYe minds 
of children at*e so ductile, that a nurse, or 
any person about a child, by seeming 
pleased or displeased with any thing, or 
even any word, may give, the dispositions 
of the cliild a sin^ilar turn. When, after- 
wards, the several occurrences in life come 
to be applied to these words, and that 
which is pleasant often appears under the 
name of evil ; and what is disagreeable to 
nature is called good apd virtuous; a 
strange confusion of ideas and affections 
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arises in the minds of many ; and an ap- 
pearance of no small contradiction be- 
tween their notions •• «^nd their actions. 
There are many who lo^e virtue and who 
detest vice,, and this not from hypocrisy or 
affectation, who, notwithstanding, very fre- 
quently act ill and wickedly in particulars 
without the least remorse ; because these 
particular occasions never came into view, 
when the passion^ wi the 'side of virtue 
were so warmly affected by certain words, 
heated originally by the breath of others; 
and for this feai^m, it is hard to repeat cer- 
tain sets of words, though owned by them- 
selves unoperative, ndthout being in some 
degree affected,, especially if a warm and 
affecting tone of voice aCCompasties them, 
as* suppose. 

Wise, valiant, generous, good, and great. 

These words, by having no application, 
ought to be uftoperative ; but when words 
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commonly sacred to great occasions are 
used, we are affected by them even with- 
out tlie occasions., . .When words which 
have been generaLfy so applied are put to- 
gether without any rational view, or in 
such a manner that , they dp not rightly 
agree with each other, the %le is called 
bombast. And it requires in several cases 
much good sense and experience to be 
guarded against thn force of such lan- 
gmige ; for when propriety is neglected, a 
greater liumber of these affecting* words 
may be taken into tlie service, and a 
greater variety may bjp indulged in com- 
bining them. 


SECT. IV. 

THE EFFECT OF WORDS. 

If words have all tlieir possible extent of 
power, three cflccts arise in the mind of 
the hearer. Tlyj first is, the ^ound ; the 
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second, tlVe picture, or represeulation of 
the thing signified by the sound; tlie third 
is, the affection of tli^ ..soul produced by 
one or by botli of tlic ^foregoing. Coni- 
poimded qbsiract words, of wliich we 
have been sj^t'aking, (honour. Justice, 
liberty, and the liki^,^ jiroduce tlie first 
and the'last of tlicsci etfects, but not llie 
second. Simple abstracts, are used to 
signify some one simple ‘idea, without 
much adverting to others wliieh may 
chanccyto atteiul it, as blue, gi'i'en^ hot, 
cold, and the like ; these are capable of 
etfecting all three ^of the purposes of 
words; as the oggrep;ate words, man, 
castle, horse, &c. arc. in a yet higher de- 
gree. But I am of opinion, thpt the most 
general effect even ot these words, does 
not arise from their forming pictures of 
the several things they would represent in 
the imagination; because, on a vei*y dili- 
gent examination of my own mind, and 
getting others to consider,, theirs, I do not 
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iincl that onco in twenty limes' any sucli 
picture is formed, and when ft is, there is 
most commonly ? ,^irticulai‘ effort t>f the 
irna^ination for -Ihal purpose. But the 
aggregate words oj)erate, as f. said of the 
compound abstracts, not by presenting 
any image to the nand, but by liaving 
from use the same effect on l)ein»: men- 
tinned, that their original has when it is 
seen. Svipposc we Avere to read a passage 
to this (dfect : “ TIjc river Danube rises in 
a mob/v and mounhiinous soil in the heart 
of Germany, where winding to and fro, it 
waters several princi,^alities, until, turning 
into Austria, and leaving the walls of Vi- 
enna, it passes into Hungary ; therewith 
a vast augmented by the Saave and 
the Drave, it tpiits Christendom, and roll- 
ing through the barbarous countries Avhich 
border on Tartary, it enters by many 
mouths into the Black sea.” In this de- 
scription many things ara mentioned, as 
mountains, rive>rs, cities, the sea, &c. Bui 



let any Ix^ Inmsdt^ and 

whether he- has ha.d impressed on his 
gination any pictures river, mountain, 
watery soil, Germany^ wc. Indeed it is 
impolisible, in the rapidity and quick suc- 
cessico ,of wov'V iv' owwi fsation^i j^ 
ideas bi^tK'of the soiled of the word, and 

•T 

of th«’ tiling represented ^ hedidcis, some 
words, expn’ssing real essences, arc so 
mixed with'otkers bf a genefal an’ 'Q‘^omh 
nal import, thld it bimprocvaiibi'' i > juasp 
froms^Se to thpu|^t, from ; aiv. > ars io 
generals, fi om things to woiMs, hr such sv 
manner as to answer nhv ininposes os' Isf;- : 
nor is it necessary we siiottld. . 


Vs.'- 


ElIAMel^S .TMiC MAY AFPKCT 




AISIKG TWAOS;?*. 


FIND it v^ihard to persuade several 
that their pai||6ns are afilcted by words 
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frorii whence they have no id^; and yet 
harder to convince them, th^t |n the ordi- 
nary course of c«sr«versation‘ we are suf- 
ficiently understood without raising*, any 
images of the tilings concerning which 
iVe speak. It seemeto het^n odd subject 
of dispute with any t^ 1 ^^an, whether he has 
ideas in his mind oi-not. Of this, at first 
view, every man, in his own forum, ought 
to judge withoht appeal! But, strange as 
it may appear, we are often at a loss to 
knowt,#hat ideas we have of tilings, or 
whether we have any idOas at, all upon 
some subjects. It 6?en requires a good 
deal of attention to be thoroughly satisfied 
on this head. Since'fl wyote these papers, 

I found very striking instances of the 
possibility there is, that a man may hear 
words without having any idea of -the 
things which they represent, and yet af- 
terwards be capable of returning them to 
others, combined in a new way, and with * 
great propriety/ energy, and instruction. 

Y » 
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Tias lir.t i that ‘0f jSifr- Bl{|0fi- 

lock,apot i .hl|pd iVosVi hisUifth- Fevv m^it) 
blessed witi ihe nu> 5 I, if^fect idght icsdn de 
scrib(^visital objects wiolmore^pipfc 
jusbfess thajj this blind man which cia% 
not possibly be? ratt»'ibnled to his havinsf a 
clejsrer cunce|)ru)n o^the things In; de-, 
scribes tlian is v ommon to other persons. 
My, Spt;^e, in an elegant preiuce' n l ach. 
he iu!i^ written to tho works of 5 fas poet* 
resisote very ingenipu^y, and 1 iuiagiic , 
foi^ the psf)sl part, very rijijhtty, ■ upon the 
caus<‘ of this exhaordinarir pbaBnomihioii ; 
but i cannot allogt tlx ? loyee with birii, 
that some iniproprichoN in language and 
thotcijg^t, w'dch trep jn Ih^ poems, hav’e 
ari|i®L liroin he idiud poCils im^^tectcon- * 
oe^ of > ) „.al oi ,i<-ob,’ m,c« suii, impn^ 
p»d ^ greater, may be found 
ini^^^-€yc||pr''irn Uiglier class;t|^n IVir. 
Blacklock, and who notwithstanding po&- 
•sessed the faculty of seeing in its full per- 
fection. Here is a poet doifotless as much 
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affected by his own de^ription^ as any that 
reads them can be ; and yet is affected 
with this strong^^Sithusiasm by things of 
which he neidier has, nor. can possibly 
have, any idea further than that of a bare 
sound: and why may Aof vhoSe who read 
his works be affect ‘^^1 in the same manner 
that he was, with &,§ little of any real ideas 
of the things described ? The second in- 
stance is of Mr. Satjnderson, professor of 
mathematics in the university of Cam- 
bridg(§. This learned man had? acquired 
great knowled^ in natural philosophy, in 
astronomy, and wffiAever sciences depend 
upon mathematical skill. What was the 
most extraordinary', ,anff the most to my 
purpose; ^e gavft excellent lectures upon 
light and colours ; and this man taught 
others the theory of those ideas which they 
had, and which he himself undoubtedly 
had not But it is probable that the words 
red, blue, green, answered to him as well* 
as tjhe ideas oflihe colours themselves ; for 



CHN* THE 

I the id^ 0 greater or lessea* degrees foi' ic||^ 
frangihilityibeuig applied tet th;^ 
and fillip iJiiii man '^ ag instnicted in 
what pther respects tiie^ were &rtind tp 
agree or to clji=agree, it wis as easy lor lnfl| 
to reasan upon voids, as he had heca 
fully master ei the iiii is. Indeed it must 
be owned tic < oald iiiake np n,e\y disco- 
ver in ilie way o( experiment tie did 
nofldng but what we, do cvetV day in com. 
ntMSi discourse. When I wrote this 
sedbnee, and used the wc*ds d«./ 
and cowwen ikcMne, t haul no inmges in 
rnypiind oi‘ any sut^cssiiion of tipae; nor »»* 
men in conference with each other; nor 
do I ihiagi?!e dial r -Jer will have any 
su^ddeus OK mding » NeitlMr When I 
sp#^|t»fTea, Of hlncausi irrccji^ as well .as 
rep^^!iiiy,'ll^d I cedouxs, 

p;iTNiii|v a 

medium, and there diverted from their 
course, painted 'before me in the way of 
images. I know very welf that the npnd 
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possesses a faculty of raising otcU images 
at pleasure ; but then an ac^ of the will 
is necessary to tlj'?®>; and ini ordinary con- 
versation or re4ding it is vei^ rarely that 
any image at all is excited in the toind. 
If I say “ I shall go to Ital^vhext summer,” 
I am well understr ./d. Yet I believe no- 
body has by this painted in his imagina- 
tion the exact figure of the speaker passing 
by land or bjr water j;J)r both ; sometimes 
on horseback, sometimes in a carriage ; 
witlr’all the particulars ci the’ journey. 
Still less has he i^ny idee^^ of, Italy, the 
country to which F jproposed to go ; or of 
the greenness of ‘he .fields, the ripening of 
the fimits, and the war?nth of the air, with 
the change to fi'om a different season, 
which ate the ideas for which the word 
summer is substituted; bid, least of all has 
he any image from the word next ; for 
this word stands for the idea of many 
summers, with the exclusion of all but 
one: and surely the man who says next 





summpf iui^iao im-ciges of such a sifccw- 
sion, aad f^uch aji excloBwm. In aliQiiii it ks 
notf^ly of Ihdse idee^' whicdi' are com- 
inoji^ .caifcd ahstracl, and of wtikb no 
imag’h ait ail, can be formet*, but evcii of 
particular ical beiogs, tlird wa convem 
williout havina; .any of them excited 
in the mniginutionj a -’yviU ceviainly ap- 
petit on a diligeiU examinatioti (w^:)iu’ ov* u 
mi]^. : Indocdii .'O iiuie dfi^s poetry de- 
pend ibr iS,^ t !!eci or: the power of raising 
sensible imagcf , liiat I am rotiyinfeed it 
would ' y winsid^fabie jwt ;bf ife 

energy if da- v, oye U> . necef jary veiailt of 
all ption. Because thatunion;qf af- 
fe<^^B^ w«jnH VbiiCh is, ^le infl^ po w®l^l 
of all poetical instmtireidltsfy wmU4| 
qui^ydy lose tt»«|focqq„ulong wjth its pro- 
prieif^l^d' cQ)^|j^eaii^,b if 'he ^ible 
images were always excited. There is nbt 
perhaps in the whole iEneid a more grand 
:and laboured passage, than the description 
of Vulcan’s cavern in Etua/and the works 
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that are there carried on. Vjirgil dwells 
particularly on the formation of the thun- 
der, which he dffiS:3ribes unfinished under 
the hammers o/ the CyQlops^ ' But what 
are the principles of this extraordinary 
composition ? 


Tres imbris torti tres nubts aqtiosa 

Addiderant ; rutili tres ignis et alitis austri : 
Fulgores nunc terrijicps^ sonitumqucy metumque 
Miscebanp open\jtam7hpqu€ sequacibus iras* 

This seems fo me admirably su^ikme ; yet 
if we attend coolly to the hslnii of sensible 
images which a cc hbination of ideas of 
this sort must form, the chimeras of mad- 
men cannot appear mp^e wild and absurd 
than^ such a *^ct^irg. Three rays of 
“ twisted showers, three of watery clouds, 
three of fire, and three of the winged 
“ south wind ; then mixed they in the 
“ work terrific lightnings, and sound, and 
“ fear, and anger, with,pursuing flames" 
This strange composition is formed into a 
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k'hsMMft^l -by the Cy- 
jjart polished, and paitiy 
^ TIk truth is, if poetry 
gryesusatipble.aBseinI'lagcof woufe, cor- 
mauy ?u.i>u.‘idc:{a5, vvirieh art 
cpipicfcted by •iiT’O'u lances of fma* oi 
jplate, or related U» ach other as raost 
and clTect, or asset i. fed in any n.sturol 
way, they mnylm < ronlrleti together o. 
any Ihrin, and pertr- tly answer their end. 
The piolurestjue onucction is- hot tl> 

. mandfCd! becar.-'f. no real pfe um i» 

if ' ■ ■ * * ' 

Jw! : n<>r.^:ihc of fh6 cie^'iCFiplioo a. 
Ii® the k«} upon this dcooiwit. W^al ii; 
’ts|^ of Helen by Fmiu and the old men 
o?^ fouiicil, is ^eyal|\' thoiigirt to givt 
us tiiehi^icst possiiSe^ of 
beauty. 


Ou vifAicrtc Tpm; xcct A^ohh;, 

Tm yMVMKi t«Aw j(j^m aXyB» 
Am; / S'fiti; 0 ; iomtv. 
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They cry^d^ no wonder such celestial Harms 
For nine long years have set the world in arms ; 
What winning graces ! what majestic mien / 

She moves a goddess, and she looks a t^ueen. PoPE. 


Here is not one word said of the pai^icu- 
lars of her beauty no^hiajj which can in 
the least help us \ . any precise idea of 
her person; but jlet we are much more 
touched by this manner of mentioning her 
than by those long, and laboured descrip- 
lions off^elen, wheliier handed down by 
tradition^ o’j formed by fancy, ^which are 
to be met widi in some authors. I am 
sure it affects me siiuch more than the 


minute description which Spencer has 
given of Belphebe ^pugh I own that 
there^arCparts i>| itmMesCTiplion, as there 
are in all the descriptions of that excesHent 
writer, extremely fine and poetical. The 
terrible picture which Luoretius has 
drawn of Religion, in order to display the 
magnanimity of his philpsoplucal hero in 


opposing her, is thought to be designed 
with great boldness and spirit :• , 
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HufnatM (f.nle oculos/<eM turn viiajacercf, 
Ij^n ieri'is, oppressa gram sub religvme, 

^iM4r caput e bali regionibus ostendebai 
^)ffbiTihiH super aspectu mortis Hbus imians , 
primus Grdius he:m inortak , tnllere contra 
Est tkuks aucus 


What idea do you u ' ive from sc ckoei- 
leal apicturt ? noce at fell, most certainly •, 
neither has the pod said ashrgle word 
which might in the kv.st i^etve to mark a 
sin^e li^ib or fealurr of tiie phanUm!, 
wluCh he Intended to represe t in all llic 
blOrrors imj^wnadtm caii conceive, in 
reality, poetry and rh .uric do sud succeed 
in e.xact description so well a- painting 
does ; tlieir busines§ is,- to afiect mther by 
syinpalli V thanimitatiiki ; do disp*;iy rather 
t)ie:ei%ci ‘-f things, on, tlie mind of the 
speaker, or of others, than to present a 
clear idea of the things themselves. This 
is their most extensive province, and that 
•in which they succeed the best. 
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SEpT. VI. . 

I'OETRY NOT S^T^IICTLY AN IMITATIVE 
ART. 

Hence we mr:/ observe that poetry, 
taken in its most '^^eneral sense, cannot 
with strict propriety be called an art of 
imitation,’ l| jg inVVod an imitation so 
far as it fecribes the mannem and pas- 
sions of me»l which their words" can ex- 

j - 

press; where animimotus effh ^interprete 
lingua. There it is strictly imitation ; and 
all merely dramatic poeliy is of this sort. 
But descriptive poet’*'';^erates chiefly by 
subst'iiutibn ; Ihe means of sounds, 
which by custom have the effect of r&ili- 
ties. Nothing is an imitation further than 
as it resembles some other thing; and 
words undoubtedly have no sort of resem- 
blance to the ideas for which they stand. 
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now V(rOR,D« T51L PASSIONS. 

JN^OV^iis Wt.ros not by any ori- 

gin^ powcv, but b) Vi pyosenitation, it 
might he supposj^h tort llu^ir bifluenoe 
over the piissioBs siiould hf. but iijihl ; yet 
It is qiiiie ollierwise * tor \Vf'* by i;x- 
perij^ee that elfv-nenoc and potb-y ore iis 
Cj^able. Tiay b ideed nt >ie capable, 
of making and j‘7ely iinpi fusions 
than any oilier as ??» aud even tltai- uaiure 
itefeU' ii? very nuufy cases. Aiio this arises 
chiefly from diesc >‘’irec .,u;uses. First, 

that we take an extradrij/lvary paVt iii the 

«• 

passions of others, and that we are easily 
affected mid brought into sympathy by any 
tokens which are shewn of them; and 
thete are no tokens which can express all 
ihe circumstances of most passions so fully 
as words ; so that if a persdh speaks u^n 
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any subject, he can not only ponvey the 
subject to you, but likewise the matfuelr in 
which he is himsell* affected iJy it. Cer- 
tain it is, that theanfluenc most things 
on our passions is not so much lTori(ii the 
things themselves, as frotA 'btir camions 
concerning them ; a^d these again depend 
very much on the t jpinions of other men, 
conveyable for the most part by words 
only. Secondly, tbcr^: are many thir^ 
of a very yfecting nature, which can sel- 
dom occur i 1 the reality, but tiife words 
w hich represent them ofteh d? and thus 
they have an oppo/tunity of making a 
deep impression and taking root in the 
mind, whilst the jdea. the reality was 
transient and’ lip 'some perhaps never 
really occurred in any shape, to whorn it 
is notwithstanding very affecting, as war, 
death, famine, &c. Besides, many ideas 
have never Ijeen at all presented to the 
senses of any men but by. words, as God, ' 
angels, devils, > heaven, and hell, all of 
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j'^phich ha% however a great lipiluence 

ovaf l|fes pa^Eions. Thirdly, hy words we 
harCe it in oujf power t > tnr.Ue such comhi- 
mtiona as we ^4nnot <jo other- 

wise; By this pcwei of -nibeuiiig we 
are able, by ‘be t.ddits!! : (<r wcU-rhosen 
circninstar'',es,t.o givv.- * r vv iifo and force 
to the object. i; •iaiiitinir we may 

r' present .my line hgiire v. c pi( .»?e ; but 
.ve n>?v<*r can giy‘i it tooj^e enlivening 
louche<^ which , it may rect i , c words. 
^0 represf ht an .angel in a pictuse you 
can only draw a ()eaoltriu younp fiian 
winged; but vbaV p^tiUlinL: i: aunish 
apy thing so graud its the addition of one 
word, “ the angel of pe L-yrdf' It is 
true, I have here no che .idea but these 
wotds aliect the min d .dre than the sen- 
sible image did ; winch Vs all I contend 
for. A picture of Priam dragged to the 
altar's foot, and there murdered, if it 
•were well execijted, would undoubtedly 
be very moving; but thexs are very ag- 
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gravating circumstances, which it could 
never represent ; 

Sanguine fmdaniein quos ipse sacravitat ignes. 

As a further instance, l-^t »ionsider those 
lines of Milton, whire he describes the 

4 

travels of tlie fell ’jgi angels through their 
dismal habitation i 

OVr many a dark and dreary vale 

They pass' df and many a region dolorous ; 

O'er many a\o%en^ many a fiery Alp : [deaths 
Rocks y caves ^ lakes\ f pm ^ IxfgSy denis ^ and shades of 
A universe of death, 

Here is displayed the foijce of union in 

Rocks, caves, lakes, dens, bogs, fens, and shades; 

which yet would lose the greatest part of 
the effect, if they were not the 

Rocks, caves, lakes, dens, bogs, fens, and shades-— 
Death. 


z 





3liis id^ bl* thta? afetksw by a 

Wotif which npthii^ a word could 
annex to thb otllere, faiscs a very great 
degr/?r- of 'tht auhiime; tfsi^ sublime 
!,• raised yet higher by what Tnllows, a 
** umverse of Derfh" Hero are again 
tvi'o ideas noi. prescntabh' h.'i by lan- 
guage ; and an union the m ,o; eat and 
a nazing beyond conception; li they may 
properly be called ideks whic h present no 
disinct ims^ to the mind &— biu still it 
will be difficult to conceWM, how words 
oan move, the paeons m hit n belong to 
real objects, willicnt repusf nting these 
objects cleaiily. This is (Uli’cult to us, 
bccca'ise we do n(>t sufficiently distiiiguish, 
in our observations nppn language, be- 
twScii a clear expression, and a strong 
expression. These ,jp%,tVe(pieutly con- 
founded with each other, though they are 
in reality extremely different. The former 
regards the understanding ; the latter be- 
longs to the passions. The one describes 
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a thing as it is ; the other describes it as it 
is felt. Now, as there is a moving tpne 
of voice, an impa^ioned countenance, an 
agitated gesture, whic’'< leCt indepen* 
dently of the things about wlpch they are 
exerted, so there ^re and certain 

dispositions of words, which being pecu- 
liarly devoted to passionate subjects, and 
always used by those who are under the 
influence of uny paission, touch and move 
us more than those which far more clearly 
and distinctly express the subject matter. 
We yield tb s}mpathy,i/vha,t we refiise to 
description. Thd^ruth is, all verbal de- 
scription, merely as naked description, 
though never so exact^ conveys so poor 
and insufficienif^an. idea of the thing de- 
scribed, tliat it could scarcely have -the 
smallest effect, if the speaker dik not call 
in to his aid Uiose modes of speech that 
mark a strong and lively feeling in him- 
self. Then, by the contagion of our pas-* 
sions, we cat«h a fire already kindled in 
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^oiber. which probably might ne\er have 
bc^ btiuck oul hy the object described. 
Worck by ’ o ; i,iy coiiveyiog Ose pas- 
stcm8» by those sueans which we i*ave al- 
rtady itionn . ned, fully conipensate for 
their weaiviie ,s in otiicr respects. It may 
be observed, that very pohsiied Ianguage.s, 
and such rs are praised for tlieii sujserior 
clearness ond perspicudy, arc generally 
deficient in strength, 'f he . French lan- 
jguage has that [jerftction and thet defect. 
Whereas flic oriental tongue.:, and in ge- 
neral tiie laiigu%es of most unpolished 
people, have a great fc^'cc and energy of 
expression ; and this is but natural. Un- 
cultivated people are but ordinary ob- 
servers of thinga^ and not f ritk'alin distin- 
ghfehhig them ; but, for that reason, they 
iimif^cipi^e, abd are more afi'ected with 


irlikt eipA therefore <'xpress them- 

, ,, ", . _ _ • . _ _ r . 


ift|U';Wficmer 


more passionate 


Ipamieri be well con- 

vevcdl it will witliout any 
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clear idea, often without any idea at all, 
of the thing which has ori^nally given 
rise to it. 

It might be expected, firomi the fertility 
of the subject, that I should‘consider poe- 
try, as it regards the subjime and beau- 
tiful, more at lai^e ; but it must be ob- 
served that in this light it has been often 
and well, handled al?eady. It was not 
my design to enter into the criticism of 
the sublime hnd beautiful in apy art, but 
to attempt to h y down sach principles as 
may tend to ascei^in, to distinguish, and 
to form a sort of standard for them; 
which purposes I thought might be best 
effected by an enquiry into the properties 
of such things in nature, as raise love*and 
astonishment in us ; and by shewing in 
what manner they operated to produce 
these passions. Words were only so far 
to be considered, as to ,shew upon what 
principle they*were capable of being the 
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tepresen!;;ifv'«^? of Uicsj? natimil things, 
and by wim? j>cv‘ ( they vvor-' able to 
aifect us as ^ trongiy U 5 things 

they rcj/resenl, j ao. somelinies jnuch more 
sU’ongly, 
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